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THE CAVALIER IN FRANCE, 


A TALE OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 


HE inhabitants of the small town 

of Ussel, in France, have always 
been remarkable for a conceited love of 
distinction, and an opinion of their 
own importance, which has frequently 
rendered them the dupes of adventurers, 
who have chosen to tura this weakness 
to their profit or amusement; in the 
year 1659 a trick was played upon 
them which furnished a standing joke 
at their expense, to all the neighbour- 
ing provinces, 

After the total defeat of the cause of 
Charles I. in England, those of his ad- 
herents who were fortunate enough to 
effect an escape, sought a refuge on the 
continent from the vengeance of the 
victorious rebels. Among these was 
Sir Hugh Rashleigh, a cavalier, who 
was no less distinguished for the cour- 
age which he had displayed on many 
Occasions to the service of the royal 
cause, than for a vivacity of disposition, 
and an uncontrollable love of fun, 
which induced him to run any risks 
and to undertake any adventure that 
promised to favour his darling passion. 
He had taken up his residence in the 
town of Harville, where, in spite of the 
narrowness of his income, consisting 
only of the niggard bounty of the French 
Court and the uncertain supplies which 
he received from his friends in England, 
he contrived to keep up his spirits, and 
hunted amusement wherever it might 
be found. In Harville there lived a rich 
and beautiful widow, Madame D’Ar- 
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gencourt ; itis true she was as arrant 
a coquette as ever managed the artillery 
of a pair of fine black eyes; but Sir 
Hugh was smitten, and paid most as- 
siduous court to her. She was by far 
too desirable not to have more than one 
lover. ‘To give a-correct list of them 
would be impossible. The most 
prominent whom she counted in her 
train, besides Abbées out of number, 
were a rich F'armer General, a Gascon 
Officer who had been a Lieutenant, 
but who deserved as he said to be a 
Captain, and who therefore did him- 
self the justice to affix this title to his 
name, and announced himself as M. le 
Capitaine Millebombes. This pseudo 
Captain for length of pedigree, of whis- 
kers, and of sword, might match any 
Bobadil in the universe. Another of 
the lady’s lovers was a Procureur, a sly, 
insinuating knave, in the curls of whose 
wig lurked more guile than in a-college 
of Jesuits, and, though last not least in 
his own dear love, le Comte Sansterre, 
whose ancestors were once the lords of 
an extensive territory, but who had 
left their illustrious descendant little to 
subsist on, save their title, and that on- 
ly because it would not sell, 

The widow was of a joyous tempe- 
rament, perfectly aware of the force of 
her charms, and the attraction of her 
fortune, and though extremely good 
tempered, she took much more delight 
in teazing her lovers than in any other 
feminine gratification. She would 
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forego the pleasure of tearing to pieces 
a spick and span new reputation, for 
that of raising their ire. She would 
doubt the riches of the Farmer General, 
impeach the often-sworn-to courage of 
the Gascon, hesitate upon the sound- 
ness of the Procureur’s legal knowledge, 
enquire into the situation of the Count’s 
domains, whom she once provokingly 
asked whether a Chateau on the beau- 
ties of which he was most eloquently 
expatiating was not en Espagne, and 
affact to disbelieve the firm manly affec- 
tion of Sir Hugh. She was not, how- 
ever, quite so selfish as coquettes are 
in general, and although she laughed 
at all her lovers in their turn, she could 
not resist the attentions of Sir Hugh, 


_ which were so void of affectation and 


so different from the means pursued by 
her other admirers. Frank, mirthful 
and true, brave as his own sword, he 
told his love without pretence or exag- 
geration, and offered to the sprightly 
widow the affections of as honest a 
heart as any in the French King’s do- 
minions ; he explained the loss of his 
estates, his present poverty, and was at 
least so fortunate as to excite the jeal- 
ousy of the four worthy gentlemen who 
have been mentioned, and who resoly- 
ed to unite for the purpose of defeating 
his attempts. He, however, uncon- 
scious of their plots, pursued his suit 
with ardour, and had succeeded in 
making the lady look serious for the 
space of ten minutes, (a thing never be- 
fore achieved by mortal man) when at 
the moment he thought he had fixed 
her for ever, she suddenly broke up the 
conversation by telling him she had re- 
solved never to marry any man _ below 
the degree of a prince. It was in vain 
that he endeavoured to bring her back 
to the favourable temper in which she 
had been a moment before: it was 
gone, and at length he took his leave, 
much mortified, and swearing that the 
moon, and the wind, and April showers, 
and all other uncertain things, were less 
As he 
traversed the streets towards his own 
home, nota little ruffled by his disap- 
pointmeat, he saw by the light of the 
moon four men standing in his path. 
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It was nearly midnight and the 
streets were silent and empty. Just as 
he reached them they all four drew on 
him and desired him to stop. Four 
to one are odds it must be confessed, 
but so much the more occasion for reso- 
lution in the encounter, and Sir Hugh, 
quite at a loss to account for this attack, 
drew his sword and placing his back 
against a door post asked what they 
meant. ‘The tallest man stepped for- 
ward, and lowering the point of his 
sword addressed him, when he imme- 
diately recognised the voice of his Gas- 
con rival, 

“Stranger,” said he, “ before the 
swift lightning of my faithful steel, and 
those of my friends here, shall separate 
your heretic soul from your already- 
more-than-half-dead body, my com- 
passion induces me to offer you terms 
upoa which your existence may be pre- 
served. You address the Lady D’Ar- 
gencourt ; renounce her, and breathe 
our air in safety ; refuse, and in one 
moment destruction falls upon your 
luckless head. Answer ; the fates at- 
tend your response.” 

Sir Hugh, whom the danger could 
not prevent from laughing, replied, “ I 
have nothing to say to you cn this sub- 
ject, but if you value your healtb, 
let me advise you to stand back. For 
further answer, it is at the point of my 
sword, whence you must take it.” 

“ Fall on then,” cried the Gascon to 
his friends as he began the attack. Sic 
Hugh parried his blow, and making a 
fierce lunge in return, the unfortunate 
Captain fell at his feet. The other 
three assailants stood a moment aghast, 
but Sir Hugh pressing upon them, two 
very fairly ran away, and the third, fal- 
ling on his knees, implored for mercy. 
This he found was the Farmer General, 
from whom he learned that the other 
two were the Count, and the Procureur. 

He desired him to rise and assist him 
in examining the Captain, they turned 
him over but he was lifeless. 

Sir,’ said the Cavalier, “ you 
must thank yourselves for this mis- 
chance, which, though it has happened 
in my own defence, I must ever de- 
plore.” 
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«©! Sir,” said the Farmer, “ it 
was not our intention to injure you. 
The poor gentleman at your feet said 
you would not fight us all, and that 
you would he easily frightened out of 
your pretensions to Madame D’ Argen- 
court.” 

“ His calculations have deceived 
him,” said Sir Hugh, “ but I must 
hasten away forthe present, until the 
affair is arranged,” 

‘Spare my life,” said the Farmer, 
“and I will furnish you with the means 
of escape.” 

“ Agreed,” said Sir Hugh, who be- 
gan to feel the danger of his situation, 
and thought it wise to take advantage 
of the terror of his discomfited rival, 
Bearing the body of theGascon between 
them, they proceeded to the house of 
the Farmer General, who opening the 
garden gate with a private key, entered, 
and having deposited the body which 
was still warm on a seat, burried to the 
stable. ‘The Farmer saddled his best 
horse for Sir Hugh, and pointing out a 
high hedge at the bottom of his grounds, 
toldhim the gates of the town being shut, 
his only means of escaping would be 
to leap that fenceand swim a river a 
little beyond it. Sir Hugh, who was 
a Leicestershire man, made nothing of 
the leap, and the Farmer walked back 
to his dead brother in arms, 

Sir Hugh being well acquainted 
with the country, soon got into the 
high road. He was ata loss where to 
go, but recollecting that he had re- 
ceived an invitation from the Count de 
Bansson to accompany him in a boar 
hunt, he turned his horse’s head in the 
direction of the Chateau. The excel- 
lence of the Norman horse with which 
his frightened rival had furnished him, 
brought him in two hours hard riding 
to the place of his destination. It was 
now two o'clock in the morning, and 
he found the male part of the company 
still up wearing away the night. Hav- 
ing sent for the Count, he imparted to 
him his unlucky rencontre,and requested 
he would afford him the asylum of his 
house for a short time until be should 
hear the fate of the wounded man. 
The Count with the warmest expres- 
sions Of regret for the accident promis- 
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ed his assistance and to furnish the nec- 
essary means of retreat in case of the 
worst, and, this being arranged, he in- 
sisted upon Sir Hugh’s joining the party. 
The conversation here turned upon the 
remarkable gullibility of the inhabitants 
of Ussel, which was situated just two 
leagues from the Count’s Chateau. 
Among the company was a Mons. 
Chabanes, who was the Bailli of Ussel. 
He was foremost in ridiculing bis co- 
citizens, and relating numerous instan- 
ces of their folly, said he believed no 
imposture would be too gross for them 
to credit, that any of the present com- 
pany for instance, might pass themselves 
off for the Prester John, or the Kam 
of Tartary, or any other fictitious po- 
tentate without any danger of detection. 

«What say you,” said the Count, 
“to having some sport with these sapi- 
ent citizens. We have two leisure 
days before our boar hunt—can we 
not contrive to pass them agreeably in 
this manner ?” 

The company all applauded this idea, 
but the difficulty was how they should 
put it in practice. Chabanes at length 
suggested that some one should person- 
ate a Grecian Prince, this character be- 
ing least liable to suspicion, from a 
Prince of that nation having lately paid 
a visit to the King at Versailles on his 
passing thro’ France. ‘This was unan- 
imously agreed to, and the choice fell 
upon Sir Hugh, both from his known 
spirit in keeping up @0y sort of amusing 
enterprize, and from his speakingFrench 
with a foreign accent. He immediately 
undertook the character,—the company 
determined to put their scheme in prac- 
tice on the morrow, 49d Sir Hugh hav- 
ing arrived so suddeuly it was resolved 
to let no more than the present company 
into the secret. The party then retired. 

On their assembling the next morn- 
ing, one of them had prepared letters as 
from the Court directed to the Bailli of 
Ussel, requiring him to treat the Prince, 
who was travelling thro’ the province 
and might pass his town, with all the re- 
spect due to his high rank, and the dig- 
nity of the ancient town of Ussel. The 
plot of the masquerade was now laid 
down, the parts were allotted, and 
Chabanes was to set off immediately to 
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prepare for the reception of the Grecian 
Prince, It was thougbt expedient to 
admit the ladies to their council, and to 
receive the benefit of their good taste 
and assistance as to the habits and deco- 
rations of the Prince and his suite. 
They approved of the project, and set 
about the necessary preparations with 
much alacrity. 

Chabanes delighted beyond measure 
at this opportunity of bantering some of 
the most self-important of bis fellow 
citizens, no sooner arrived at Ussel than 
he convened the Mayor and Council of 
the town. With the utmost gravity he 
detailed to them in a pompous speech 
all the lies he could invent about this 
Prince, who he said was then incog. at 
the Chateau of the Count: he laid be- 


- fore them the letters from the Court, 


and painted most glowingly the advanta- 
ges which the inhabitants were to derive 
from the good offices the prince might 
perform for them with the King. 

The three greatest men in the town of 
Ussel were the Lieutenant General, the 
Curé, anda little Physician. They 
readily swallowed the deception, and 
having each made a speech in which 
they displayed their eloquence and their 
utter contempt for a servile obedience 
to the rules of grammar, they arranged 
the reception of the mighty Grecian. 
The Lieutenant’s house was to be his 
quarters during the stay, an embargo 
was laid upon all the good things in the 
market for his table, and as Chabanes 
had particularly impressed upon them 
that the Prince travelled incog. they de- 
termined therefore to give him a public 
entreé. They then burried away to 

wder their wigs and put on their hol- 
iday coats for the occasion. TheLieu- 
tenant drew out his Militia, a motley 
company, whose manner of firing was 
so peculiarly perverse, that when they 
intended to give a volley it had the ef- 
fect of a feu de joie. The Curé march- 
ed his Choir, Sexton, Sacristan, and 
Bell-ringer, out at the head of the train- 
ed bands. The Physician assumed a 
double portion of importance, and ac- 
companied the Curé, decorated with a 
walking cane as big as himself, An 
avant-courier announced the approach 
of the Prince. First came twelve 
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mules loaded with the Prince’s baggage, 
Then twelve of the Count’s hunters with 
long housings, and cloths nearly cover- 
ing them, these were said to be Arabi- 
ans. A body of twenty gentlemen in 
hunting-dresses who had. arrived at the 
Count’s to join the hunt accompanied 
them as anescort. Sir [ugh rode: at 
a short distance with the Count de 
Bansson beside him. He was dressed 
in the astern costume, mounted on a 
very fine horse, and looked so much iike 
a Prince, that he might have deceived 
more acute persons than the worthy in- 
habitants of Ussel. The Count’s valet 
de chambre followed, dressed also a la 
Grecque, representing the Prince’s fa- 
vourite, and several other servants and 
retainers brought up the rear. 

As soon as they arrived at the outer 
gate of the town of Ussel, an old cannon 
which had not smelt powder for an age 
was discharged, and the military and 
ecclesiastical troops of the Curé and 
the Lieutenant occupied the sides of 


‘the road where one party began to sing 


Te Deum, and the other to fire their 
feu de joie. 

In this state the Prince was conduct- 
ed to the house prepared for his recep- 
tion. Dinner was served to him in 
great style, in the grand hall, on a table 
which had been hastily prepared,eleva- 
ted only one foot from the ground in 
the Eastern style. Sir Hugh seated 
himself gracefully and with a remarka- 
ble gravity. ‘The Count de Bansson 
was on his left, and the remainder of his 
escort round the table. The galleries 
were filled with the beauties of Ussel ; 
the young ladies darted long tender 
glances from their downcast lids, and 
prayed devoutly that the lords of their 
hearts might be as beautiful and as ele- 
gantas the young Greek, Widows, 
and ladies of more mature age, looked 
out more boldly, and only withdrew 
their eyes when they happened to meet 
his, and then rather with a well-dissem- 
bled confusion than any real bashful- 
ness. The lower part of the hall was 


crowded with people, who had neither 
rank nor interest enough to procure a 
nearer view of the Prince. 

The dinner was despatched with con- 
siderable.gravity, the Prince speaking 
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French well but with a foreign accent. 
Seeing the Curé, the Lieutenant Gene- 
ral, and the Physician standing near 
him, he leaned back to the Valet who 
represented his favourite, and chattered 
to him io an unmeaning jargon,and was 
adroitly answered in the same manner. 
Neither of them could suppress a smile 
at the appearance of intense curiosity 
which these gentlemen manifested, and 
this led the citizens to suppose it was 
some very good joke which the Prince 
and his favourite were enjoying. The 
Lieutenant grinned, the Curé affected to 
look wise and bashful at the same mo- 
meat, while the Physician, half shutting 
his lack-lustre eyes, seemed trying to 
support his gravity in spite,of himself. 
He had read Hippocrates in the origi- 
nal, once, but it was many years since, 
and with an air of great importance told 
his colleagues they talsed Greek, but 
that it was a little corrupted from the 
ancient purity of the language. The 
Curate, who had not quite forgotten the 
sound of some Greek which had been 
flogged into bim at college, thinking 
that the Prince’s language sounded 
something like his old acquaintance, 
corroborated the Physician, while the 
Lieutenant, who,bolder than his friends, 
determined to make a dash, declared 
that it was not only pure Greek, but the 
purest and most elegant he had ever 
heard, (and he told the trath ;) that he 
had perfectly comprehended all that his 
Highness had said, and that #f others 
had not done so likewise, it was be- 
cause they had learned only from.books, 
by which the natural accents could not 
be conveyed, 

The conversation became more gene- 
ral and was earried on in French ; the 
Prince made a most eloquent eulogium 
On the virtues, talents, and courage of 
the King. He said he should return to 
his own country witha most lively sense 
of his Majesty’s goodness which had 
been particularly manifested towards 
him, for that he had never preferred any 
request to his Majesty which had not 
been graciously complied with. The 
Lieutenant General bereupon whispered 
his colleagues, and after a short consul- 
tation,they advanced to.the Prince, and 
with the most profound reverences be- 
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sought his Highness that he would use» 
his powerful influence with his Majesty 
to obtain fer them a remission of the 
duties payable by the town. 

. The Prince, after a few enquiries, 
promised. with the utmost affability to 
grant their request. »‘ Remind me,’ said 
he turning to his favourite, ‘ 10 write to 
may good friend and brother the King 
immediately.” ‘The petitioners with- 
drew and giving a signal to the folks at 
the lower end of the hall, called out 
with all their lungs, “God save the 
King ! God save the Grecian Prince, he 
has promised to speak for us. Huzza!” 
The ladies waved their handkerchiefs, 
and the Prince’s popularity was estab- 
lished. Immediately after this scene an 
incident took place which might have 
produced disagreeable consequences to 
his Highness, but for the obstinacy of 
his friends at the lower end of the hall. 
The Procureur who liad ran away from 
him in the streets of Harville was mixed 
among the populace. He recognized 
the Prince to be his rival, Sir Hugh, aad 
immediately communicated his suspi- 
cions to those who were near him. They 
happened, however, to produce an effect 
directly contrary to that which he in- 
tended ; for the mob, instead of giving 
credit to his tale, began to pummel 
him for daring to insinuate any thing 
against his Highness, ‘They perform- 
ed this operation so noisily that if at- 
tracted the attention of the persons at 
the upper end of the hall. The Lieu- 
tenant and Chabanes came down upon 
hearing the disturbance, and learning 
the cause of it, they thought the offen- 
der was in very good hands, and re- 
commended them to turn him out. 
“© What shall we do with bim 2?” said 
a little red-nosed cobler to Chabanes, 
as they were handing the unfortunate 
Procureur down the steps of the hall. 
Chabanes’ eye fell upon a large stone 
basin in the fore court, used for water- 
ing horses, aud he immediately replied 
with a tone of affected pity, “Oh, don’t 
duck him.” The most trifling biat, if 
it is a good one, is enough fora mob ; 
——they hurried the Procureur to the 
basin, and before he could say two 
words soused him neck and heels into 
it:—They were aboutto repeat the 
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operation, but at Chabanes’ intreaty 
they desisted, and the moistened lawyer 
sneaked off dripping like a water-span- 
el, Upon their return to the hall, they 
found the Prince about to retire, to take 
according to the Eastern custom his 
siesta, As soon as &e was alone with 
Chabanes, he inquired about the means 
of his retreat. The Bailli informed 
bim he had disposed the horses of his 


_troop a short distance out of the town, 


and that the whole of the suite was ac- 
quainted with it. Thatit was proposed 
to set offon their retura as soon as the 
town should be quiet. He then related 
the affair of the Procureur to his great 
satisfaction, and informed him that a 
ball was to be given in honour of him. 
After a short rest, the Prince prepared 
to resume his character. Upon his re- 


’ turn to the hall, he was addressed in a 


Jong set speech by the Prior of a con- 
vent in the neighbourhood, who after 
ascribing to his Highness the possession 
of every virtue under Heaven, conclu- 
ded by beseeching his charitable dona- 
tion for the support of his monks. ‘T'he 
Prince, paying the reverend beggar 
some compliments upon his eloquence, 
desired his favourite to set down ten 
louis d’ors for the convent, and thePrior 
was dismissed as well content as if he 
had had the money in his purse. 

The Lieutenant and his colleagues 
had prepared the freedom of their Gity, 
which they now presented to the Prince 
with much ceremony, and he was en- 
rolled a burgess of the ancient towa of 
Ussel, with the privilege of carrying on 
certain trades mentioned there within 
the precincts. The Prince assured them 
of the high sense he entertained of this 
bonour: and the remainder of the even- 
ing was spent in dancing. Chabanes 
having intimated that the Prince was 
fatigued with his journey, the party 
broke up, and the worthy chiefs of Us- 
sel retired highly delighted with the af- 
fability of the Prince, and dreamt of 
the signal honours which would be be- 
stowed upon them in the morning by 
the generous foreigner. 

- As soon as the town was silent, — 
the melodious snoring of its inhabitants 
gave notice of the soundness of their 
slumbers, every thing having been pre- 
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viously arranged, the Prince, accompa- 
nied by his suite, set off on his returg, 

Tua short time they reached theChateau, 

where they fouod the ladies, of course 
very desirous to hear all the particulars, 
As soon as their curiosity bad been sat- 

isfied, the Countess, putting on a very 
grave look, told the mock Prince that 
she had very bad news. ‘* The Farmer 
General,” said she, ‘* has succeeded in 
tracing you to this place, and he has ar- 
rived here, accompanied by a person 
who possesses such an authority as you 
must obey, and who has vowed not to 
leave this house without you : they are 
even now here.” Sir Hugh was alittle 
discomposed, as may be supposed, but 
putting the best face upon ithe could, 
he said, “if there was no means of 
avoiding it, he must submit.” He was 
turning round to speak to the Count, 
when the Farmer General, who had 
been standing behind some of the com- 
pany, advanced towards him with a se- 
rene air anda smirking countenance, 
and begged to assure him of the correct- 
ness of every part of theCountess’s state- 
ment. “ Sir,” said the knight, angrily, 
“‘ when [ recollect the terms upon which 
we parted, itis not enough to say I am 
surprised to see you engaged on such an 
errand. I desire to have no conversa- 
tion with you, but recollect, that, this 
affair once adjusted, I shall hold you to 
strict account for this dishonourable 
conduct. Allow me, Madam,” turn- 
ing to the Countess, “ to retire, that I 
may take off this habit, and accompany 
the person who [ understand is waiting 
to take me.” 

“ No!” said a voice which thrilled 
to the heart of Sir Hugh, “I do not 
consent.” The curtain of an inner room 
was withdrawn, and Madame D’Argen- 
court stood before him. ‘“ I vowed,” 
continued she, “ | would marry none 
but a Prince, and nothing else will I be 
contented with.” 

Sir Hugh more than ever astonished 
begged that some good christian would 
explain these mysteries to him, Mad- 
ame D’Argencourt then told him “ that 
upon the return of the Farmer to M. 
Millebombes, he was surprised to find 
him upon his legs. Upon a minute ex- 
amination they discovered that it was 
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only his cloak that had been wounded 


and that he was perfectly whole. The 
valiant Captain said that as he was con- 
vinced he was not wounded, he must 
have been seized with a fit, which he 
had been subject to on similar occasions. 
The Farmer, however, not being satis- 
fied with this explanation, nor with the 
conduct of the Captain, coolly shewed 
him to the door, and the next morning 
waited upon the widow to relate the 
adveoture. She frankly confessed thatSir 
Hugh’s conduct had increased the good 
opinion she had before entertained. 
‘By way of making you every a- 
mends for his attack,” said the widow, 
“ he offered to accompany me in search 
of you, and if your Highness’s sudden 
elevation has not altered the sentiments 
you entertained when I last saw you, 
perhaps the consequences of this adven- 
ture may not be disagreeable to you.” 
Sir Hugh threw bimself at her feet, 
and kissing her haud, vowed an un- 
changeable devotion. He shook the 
Farmer heartily by the hand, and vow- 
ed that, next to M. Millebombes, who 
invented the enterprise, be was his best 
friend. ‘The Count, who had purpose- 
ly withdrawn while this trick was\play- 
ed upon his friend, now returned, and 
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declared that the betrothed parties 
should not quit bis house till they were 
man and wife. ‘The widow had gone too 
far to retract, so——she consented, and 
the next day was fixed for the weddiog. 

Before the inmates of the Chateau 
had risen, the inhabitants of Ussel found 
they had been most egregiously duped, 
and after expressing much astonishment, 
aud feeling much mortification, they 
resolved to be wiser another time. 

Chabanes appeared most hurt of the 
whole of the citizens, and not able, as 
he said, to shew himself after being the 
object of such an imposition, he quitted 
Ussel to be present at the wedding,— 
by way of overcoming his chagrin. 

The nuptials were concluded with 
great pomp: and afew montbs after- 
wards the restoration of Charles the 
2nd to his throne reinstated Sir Hugh 
in the possession of his paternal do- 
mains in Leicestershire, where he im- 
mediately retired with his charming 
widow : and the recollection of being 
a Greek Prince, and a Burgher of Us- 
sel, with the circumstances attending 
them, furnished amusement for many a 
winter evening by his own fire-side in 
England. 





(London Magazine.) 


ON THE SONGS OF THE PEOPLE 


PPPHE character of a people is faith- 

fully expressed in their popular 
songs. It has been truly observed of 
such compositions, that, like the pulsa- 
tion and breathing, they are the sign 
and measure of the inward life.— 

A number of circumstances concur in 
forming the character of a people. The 
nature of the government, the nature of 
the country, their occupation, their reli- 
gion, and a variety of other particulars, 
have necessarily more or less influence 
on their habits and modes of thinking 
and feeling. Much, however,also must 
be conceded to depend on the natural 
and original temperament of a people. 
It is this which disposes them more to 
the reception of one set of impressions 
than another; and thus accounts for 





OF GOTHIC, OR TEUTONIC RACE, 


the habits which grow up among them 
in their social infancy. ‘The sanguine 
temperament of the African Negro, and 
the cold and phlegmatic temperament of 
the American Indian, will always, ua- 
der all circumstances, so long as these 
two races of men shall remain unmixed, 
ensure an essential diversity in their 
character.—The races of Europe do 
not, indeed, afford such a marked con- 
trast ; and the intercourse,of nations, 
every day becoming more intimate, has 
a tendency to wear down and softea 
original distinctions: still, however, we 
perceive tribes, or families of people, ia 
Europe, which the common observer 
feels convinced ata first glance, must 
have proceeded from essentially differ- 
ent stocks. For instance, the nations 
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of the Gothic, or Teutonic race—name- 
ly, the Scandinavians, and the people 
of their dependent islands,—the Upper 
and Lower Germany (including Swiss, 
Alsatians, Flemings, and Dutch,)—the 
English and Lowland Scots,—not mere- 
ly speak branches of one common lan- 
guage, but havea strong family like- 
ness, both in features, complexion, and 
figure, and in character and disposition : 
—while the Celtic race again, differs 
strongly from the former, not merely in 
language, but in all the other particulars 
just enumerated. 

The prevailing character of the Teu- 
tonic nations is obtuseness of the senses, 
or tardiness in receiving sensual impres- 
sions ; sincerity and singleness of dis- 
position ; constancy and perseverance 
in pursuit.—Their appearance and 
movements are heavy, and ungraceful. 
But from their constancy in pursuit, and 
their power of dwelling long on one ob- 
ject, they have reached greater excel- 
lence in certain important branches of 
knowledge and acquirement, than peo- 
ple of a more quick and mercurial dis- 
position.— Though their want of deli- 
cacy of tact may prevent them from 
ever becoming the greatest painters or 
statuaries,—they have produced a Co- 
pernicus, a Kepler, a Tycho Brahe, a 
Newton, a Bacon, a Hobbes, anda 
Leibnitz.—They have planted them- 
selves in the wildernesses of the new 
world ; and, by patient labour, con- 
verted them into ‘flourishing communi- 
ties: while the French, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese, in similar situations, have 
yielded to circumstances, and either tri- 
fled away their time on the spot where 
they first planted themselves,—or be- 
come savages with the natives. The 
colonists of the former in Russia and 
Poland, have displayed the same perse- 
verance. From their sincerity of dispo- 
sition, and their freedom from distrust 
and jealousy, they are peculiarly adapt- 
ed for acting in union. 

The intercourse between the sexes 
has always been of a more elevated cha- 
racter with them, than with any other 
race, ‘Tacitus expressly states, that of 


all the barbarians known to theRomans, 
the Germans alone entertained a high 
regard for women ; and this regard dis- 
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played itself, in the middle ages, in 
chivalry,—an institution which flowed 
naturally out of their character—and 
the circumstances of the times, 

To gaiety, in the genuine sense of 
the word, they are strangers. ‘In their 
mirth, as in every thing else, they are 
deficient in ease ;—their wit, which is 
often forcible, has seldom a spontaneous 
appearance, but usually that of effort, 
Even their language is stamped with the 
directness and sincerity which belongs 
to theic character. It-was justly obser- 
ved by Leibnitz, that a person writing 
or speaking in one of the ‘Teutonic lan- 
guages, with a view to conceal his 
meaning, will find it more difficult to 
succeed io his object than if he used any 
other tongue. It was a Frenchman 
who observed, that language was given 
to man to conceal his thoughts ! 

The points of difference between the 
Teutonic and the Celtic race are obvi- 
ous to the most superficial observer. 
The Celt is of an ardent and impetuous 
temperament ; rapid in all his move- 
ments ; quick in his perceptions; he 
has a keen intuitive glance, and natu- 
rally expresses himself in bold figura- 
tivelanguage. He is, at the same time, 
much more fickle and inconstant, and 
much less cordial and sincere. If more 
sensible to kindness, he is also more 
prone to anger and revenge than his 
Saxon neighbour. 

The song and music of the Celts are 
also quite distinct in character from those 
of their neighbours. The poetry is bold 
and figurative ; and the ardour of a 
warm and enthusiatic imagination boils 
over on every object within its reach. 
The music is animated and impassioned 
in the highest degree ; the strains are at 
times absolutely heart rending. Sir 
Walter Scott in Marmion has happily 
described the character of the pathetic 
Celtic airs :— 

The air he chose was wild and sad ; 

Such have I heard in Scottish land 

Rise from the busy harvest band, 

When falls before the mountaineer, at 

On Lowland plains, the ripen’d ear ;— 

Now one shrill voice the notes prolong, 

Now a wild chorus swells the song : 

Oft have I listen’d and stood still, 

As it came soften’d up the hill, 


And deem’d it the lament of men 
Who languish’d for their native glen ; 
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And thought how sad would be such sound 
On Susquehana’s swampy ground, 
Kentucky’s wood-encumber’d brake, 

Or wild Ontario’s boundless lake, 

Where heart-sick exiles in their strain 
Recall’d fair Scotiand’s hills again ! 


The song and the music of the Teu- 
tonic race are of quite a different cast.— 
And of these the Germans have fewer 
of what may properly be called genuine 
old ballads than the English or Danes. 
Yet among the peasantry of the different 
provinces of that extensive country, a 
number of characteristic ballads and 
songs are current, many of them handed 
down from the remotest ages.—'T'he 
following extract from a ballad of the 
Black Forest, taken down from the reci- 
tation of a female peasant, seventy-six 
years old, translated almost literally, re- 
minds us strongly of the ditties of our 
own peasantry. ‘The ballad is called 
Earl Frederick ; the subject of it is the 
murder of a young woman by Earl 
Frederick ; because his mother would 
not consent to his marrying her. He 
coes, notwithstanding, to bring her 
home, and in conducting her 


He draws from his sheath his gleaming sword, 
And stabb’d his maiden most piteously ; 
“ Now know I that she’s sure to die :” 
Then he drew out his shirt so white, 
And in the woand he dipp’d it strait, 
The shirt was colour’d red all o’er, 

As if it had been wash’d in gore : 

Into the court he then did ride, 

Bearing with him his wounded bride ; 
To meet him out his mother run, 

* You're welcéme home again, my son, 
With thy young bride so wan and pale-- 
O why then is thy bride so pale ? 

Aud why tooare her looks cast down, 
As if with child she had been gone ?” 

** Now mother hold thy tongue, I pray, 
And speak notin this eruel way ; 

It is no child that makes her pale, 

She has receiv'd a deadly wound.”— 


This tragic wedding, the death of the 
bride, the slaughter of Earl Frederick 
by her father, and the roses and lilies 
that grew out of the graves of the two 
lovers, form a popular subject with the 
peasantry in different parts of Germany, 
and many various versions of the ballad 
are current, 

Biirger, one moonlight night, heard 
a peasant girl'sing an old German song, 
of which three lines remained engraven 
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on his memory ; but, notwithstanding 
all his efforts, he was unable afterwards 
to obtain any trace of it. There is a 
complete copy of this curious ditty in 
the Wunderhorn,—of which the follow- 
ing is a close translation : 


The stars beam in the sky, 
The moon it shines so bright ; 
How quick the dead do ride! 
Open the window, love ! 
And let me in to thee ; 

I cannot long here be. 


The cock already crows, 
It chaunts to us the day, 
I dare no longer stay. 


Far, far, have I ridden, 
Two hundred leagues of way ! 
And still must ride to-day. 


O dearest heart of mine, . 
Come get thee up behind, 
The way thou’lt pleasant find ! 


Yonder, in Hungary Land, 
A little house have I, 
Thither my way doth lie! 


Upon a wide spread heath, 
My house is ready made, 
For me and for my bride. 


Let me no longer stay ! 
Come quick my love, come, come, 
And let us to our home. 


The little stars us light, 
The moon it shines so bright, 
How quickly ride the dead ! 


Now whither wilt thou take me, 
O God what canst thou mean, 
All in the darksome night! 


With thee I cannot ride, 
Thy little bed’s too strait, 
And too far is the gait. 


O come and lay thee down, 
Sleep, my love, sleep away, 
Until the judgment day. 


The'following ballad, among others, 
is given by Jung, ia bis biography : 


At Kindelsberg, on the castle high, 
An antient lime-tree grows, 

With goodly branches, wide outspread, 
Which rave as the wild wind blows. 


There stands a stem, both broad and tall, 
Quite close this lime-tree behind ; 

It is grey, and rough ail over with moss, 
And it shakes not in the wind. 


There sleeps a maiden the mournful sleep, 
Whe to her knight was true ;— 

He was a noble count of the Mark, 
Her case she well might rue. 
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With her brother to a distant land 
Toakn ight's feud he did repair ; 
_ He gave to the maiden the iron hand, 
They parted with many a tear : 


The time was now long past and gone, 
The Count he came not again ! 

By the lime-tree foot she sate her down, 
To give vent to her sorrow and pain. 


And there to her another knight came; 
A coal-black steed was he on, 

Unto the maiden he kindly spoke, 
And sought her heart to win. 


The maiden said, “ thou shalst, I vow, 
Me for thy wife ne’er have ;— 

When the lime-tree here shall wither’d stand, 
My heart to thee will I give !” 


The lime-tree still was high and young, 
Up-hill and down he pass’d, 

In search of a lime so large and so high, 
Till he found it at the last : 


Then out he went, in the moonshine bright, 
And dug up the lime-tree so green, 

And set the wither’d tree in its stead, 
And the turf laid down again. 

The maiden up in the morning rose, 
Her window was so light ; 

The lime-tree shade no more on it played ; 
She was seized with grief and afright !— 

The maiden to the lime-tree run, 
Sat down with sorrow and pain, 

The knight he came, in haughty mood, 
And sought her heart again :-- 

The maiden answer’d, in distress, 
“ Thou’lt ne’er be lov’d by me.”— 

The proud knight then he stabbed her dead. 
The Count griev’d piteously !— 


For he came home that very day, 
And saw, in sorrowful mood, 
How by the wither’d lime-tree lay 

The maiden in her blood ! 


And then a deep grave did he dig, 
For a bed of rest for his bride, 

And he sought for a lime up-hill and down, 
And he plac’d it by her side. 


And a great stone he also plac’d, 
Which by the wind cannot shaken be ;—— 
There sleeps the maiden in peaceful rest, 
In the shade of the green lime tree. 


A volume of Tragica, or old Danish 
historical Love Songs, was published 
in 1657 ; and a hundred ballads were 
added, by Peter Syv, to Vedel’s col- 
lection, in 1695. 

Some of these ballads have been in- 
troduced with considerable effect, by 
Oehienschlager, in his Dramas. In his 
Tragedy of Axel and Valborg, which 
is itself founded on a popular ballad, 
he introduces that of 
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THE KNIGHT AAGE, 


It was the Knight Sir Aage, 
He to the island rode; 
He betroth’d Lady Else, 
She was so fair a maid; 


He betroth’d Lady Else, 
All with gold so red, 
Buton the Monday after 
He in earth was laid : 


It was the Lady Else, 
And shedid wail and weep, 
The Knight, Sir Aage heard her, 
Under the earth so deep ; 


Uprose the Knight, Sir Aage, 
Took his coffin up behind, 

And hie’d him to her chamber door, 
His Lady fair to find : 


With the coffin he knock’d upon the door, 
Because he had no skin, 

“O rise up Lady Else 
And let thy Aage in!” 


Then answer’d Lady Else, 
I will not ope my door, 

Till thou repeat Christ Jesus’ name, 
As thou couldst do before!” 


* O rise up little Else, 
And open thou thy door ; 
Ican the name of Jesus name, 
As I could do before.” 


Then up rose the proud Else, 
Thetears fast down did flow, 

And in she let dear Aage, 
For whom she felt such woe ; 


And then she took her golden comb, 
Wherewith she comb’d his hair, 

And for every hair she redded, 
She dropt a bitter tear. 


** Now, hear ye Knight, Sir Aage, 
My dearest love, O say, 

How was it under the black earth, 
In the grave where you lay.” 


“ Every time thou merry art, 
And in thy mind art glad, 

Then pleasant is my grave to me, 
All round with rose leaves clad ; 


* But every time thou grievest, 
And in thy mind art sad, 

My coffin then it seems to be 
Allfilled with clotted blood. 


* But now the red cock croweth, 
I can no longer stay, 

To earth now hurry all the dead, 
And I must take the way. 


** And now the black cock croweth, 
Toearth must I descend, 

The gates of heaven wide open are, 
And I must quickly wend !” 


Upstood the Knight, Sir Aage, 
Took his coffin up behind, 

And dragged it on to the church yard, 
Painful he did it find ;-- 
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And now theLady Else, 
Her heart it was right sad, 
She went on with her Aage, 
All through the darksome wood ; 


She went with him all threugh the wood, 
And into the chureh yard, 

And then the Knight, Sit Aage, . 
Lost the hue of his yellow hair; 


And as he came to leave the yard, 
And into the church sped, 

O there the Knight, Sir Aage, 
Lost the hue of his cheeks so red ; 


** Now hear thou little Else proud, 
Hear me my dearest dear, 

See that thou never more do weep, 
For thy betrothed here ; 





And cast thine eye to heaven up, 
And little stars aboon, 

And thou wilt thereby come to know, 
How the night passeth on.” 


She cast her eye to heaven up 
And to each little star ; 

Into the earth the dead man slipped, 
She never saw him more! 


Now home went Lady Else, 
Deep sorrowing all the way, 
And on the Monday after. 
She lay in the dark clay. 
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The belief in ghosts follows natural- 
ly from the belief that we do not whol- 
ly die ; and the most that the reason of 
an enlightened age can say on the sub- 
ject is, that allowing a continuation of 
our existence, in some shape or other, 
we know not whether the nature of that 
existence does or does not allow of an 
intercourse between it and the mortal 
life. There is a difficulty in supposing 
an identity of affections ; and men in 
a rude age, naturally cling with fondness 
to the idea, that, as the old affection is 
continued, the disembodied spirit will 
not be subjected to a restraint, debarring 
it irrevocably, from all means of com- 
municating with the object of its re- 
gard. ‘Those who witness the separa- 
tion of two lovers by the hand of death, 
can hardly avoid picturing to themselves 
a renewal of the intercourse so sadly 
disturbed ; and hence the idea of such 
ballads as we have last noticed, must be 
almost perpetually floating in the mind, 
and as extensive by diffused as human 
feeling. 





(European Magazine.) 


SECRETS OF CABALISM,. 


N the last years of Gustavus the 
Third’s reign, when the French 
revolution had thrown upwards all the 
froth of modern philosophy, a sect of 
Cabalists found its way into Gothland. 
One of its proselytes was a descendant 
of the great Wallenstein, and father of 
a young captain in the royal guard, 
whose misconduct caused one of its 
companies to be disbanded, and their 
officers expelled from Sweden. Count 
Wallenstein heard of his son’s disgrace 
with considerable coldness, “There is 
too much of the fluctuating and uncer- 
tain element in that boy,” said the ca- 
balistical father ;—** some fountain- 
nymph, some blue-eyed Egeria, will 
find employment for a Numa so young 
anc romantic. I shall leave him to 
seek a guardian in his own element.” 
After this speech Count Wallenstein 
named hisson no more, and seemed 
to bury himself in his new studies. He 
employed a French mechanic to con- 
struct for him an automaton of great 





power,capable, when the stone to which 
it was attached received any pressure, 
of advancing, rising and moving its 
hands with significant and inviting ges- 
tures. He was heard to say, on the 
authority of some profound students, 
that mechanism and chemistry might go 
near to produce a human being, an 
his labours to perfect his favourite work 
were very long and private. Whether 
he hoped to animate it like a second 
Prometheus, and what means he pursu- 
ed, were known only to himself and 
his confidential artisan.—Secrecy bas 
always been an essential part of cabal- 
ism, and perhaps not the least charm to 
its professors. 

There was at some distance from the 
little river Wreda, a low wooden house 
occupied by an unknown Frenchman. 
He had neither wife nor child, nor any 
servant except a negress, whose shape 


and colour were amply sufficient to dis= 


may intrusive spies. ‘The Swedish 
peasants had no hesitation in prenoun= 
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eing her one of those sorceresses whose 
incantations are still feared, yet permit- 
ted, in the North. The habitation of 
these two recluses was in the hollow of 
a defile made by two rocks, whose fa- 
ces so nearly met, that the sun could 
seldom penetrate to their utmost depth 
even in his highest noon. ‘These 
rocks were desolately bare, except 
when the thin white smoke from Ber- 
trand’s chimney rose curling over their 
sides,and gave a kind of softness to their 
purple tint. Two goats and a watch- 
dog occupied the narrow stockade or 
enclosure which the Frenchman and 
his negress had erected round their 
dwelling, into which no guest was ever 
admitted. They bad spent seventeen 
years in its seclusion, but Bertrand was 
not always within his own walls, He 
took weekly and sometimes daily walks 
of great length, and his faithful Mooma 
Was not permitted to enquire into their 
purpose. ‘They might be to make pur- 
chases at the next hamlet, for he gener- 
ally carried with bim a knapsack or 
Jarge basket, and in the beginning of 
the winter be was more inquisitive res- 
pecting shamoy and furs than appear- 
ed necessary for his own wardrobe, 

But the eighteenth winter brought 
with it a fatal disease which prevented 
his excursions, and he looked every day 
at the setting sun, or at the rings which 
marked the progress of time on his pine 
tree torch with frantic impatience. 
‘When three weeks of the darkest month 
had passed, Bertrand called Mooma to 
the side of his mattress, pointed to a 
basket which stood empty beside him, 
and commanded her to fill it with some 
cakes of rye-flour, a flask of milk, and 
a piece of honeycomb which he had se- 
lected. He beckoned to the dog which 
usually attended his walks, and seemed 
as if he had been going to add some ur- 
gent orders, but the hand of death was 
on him. He stretched his hand towards 
the door with a ery of agony, and died. 

Mooma’s intellect was well suited to 
the degree of abject servitude she had 
borne so many years, To obey her 


master, to prepare his coarse food, and 
perform the drudgery of his hovel, was 
all her knowledge, and she had been 
content to share his kindness with the 
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animals domesticated about her. She 
looked at Bertrand’s stiffening features 
with very little comprehension of the 
dismal change his death might produce 
in ber situation: and when she had 
composed his body, and sung the wild 
melody of an African dirge, she took 
up the basket and set forth, guided by 
the unchanging instinct of ohedience, 

The huge water-dog seemed to hesi- 
tate between his desire to remain with 
his dead master and his accustomed du- 
ty of attending the basket. The latter 
prevailed, and Mooma following his 
gambols as he snuffed his way tbrough 
the drifted snow, arrived, after a very 
long walk, at a place which seemed to 
her superstitious eyes a mansion for 
some unknown deity. It was a large 
circular space about halfa mile in ex- 
tent, covered with smooth and shining 
ice, except in the centre, where a tuft 
of dwarf-trees crusted with icicles ap- 
peared like a knot of crystal pillars 
wreathed with diamonds. Something 
like a dim haze hovered over the highest, 
and sometimes floated in the wind, 
while Mooma stood gazing on it as ifit 
bad been the breathing of the deity she 
feared. Her shaggy companion shew- 
ed less fear, and seizing the basket from 
her hand, walked across the blue circle 
of ice, and deposited it among the fro- 
zen trees. He returned bounding and 
gambolling, till Mooma, conceiving that 
this offering of food was meant by their 
dead master to propitiate some unseen 
power, such as her savage countrymen 
worshipped, turned her face homewards, 
hoping to have secured the happy pas- 
sage of his soul, 

Bertrand lay undisturbed in his 
winding-sheet when she returned to bis 
hut ; and this faithful servant’s next task 
was to deposit him under the richest 
turf in his little garden, She decorated 
it with a few beads and shells, all that 
she had preserved of her native land, 
apd sang the dirge of her tribe until the 
bitterness of the midnight frost forced 
her back to her solitary hearth, Win- 
ter passed and spring returned without 
causing any change in her mode of life, 
for her little stock of oil, rye-flour, and 
the milk of her goats, sufficed for light 
and nourishment. And the dog’s ges- 
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tures and joyful bark reminded her eve- 
ry seventh morning to replenish the 
basket, and carry it again to the spot 
which seemed familiar to him: and 
Mooma still believing this a religious 
rite in some way useful to her dead 
master, fuifilled it with humble and 
patieat fidelity. 

But as the brighter and warmer days 
approached, the scene of her mysterious 
duty changed from asheet of ice to a 
lovely lake,and the bower in the centre 
became green, Still the dog plunged 
resoluiely with his charge into the wa- 
ter, swam across, and having deposited 
it insome invisible recess, returned with 
his usual expressions of delight. And 
in this dreary and unfrequented region, 
the poor oegress found comfort in these 
excursions to perform what seemed a 
communion with some friendly spirit of 
the water, 

Curiosity has so little part in the un- 
cultivated African’s character,that Moo- 
ma might have continued her obedience 
to Bertrand’s last command without 
further investigation, and with a com- 
forting belief that her little tenement’s 
safety was secured by this mysterious 
ceremony. But on the 19th of March 
1792, as she returned from her weekly 
excursion, her dog’s furious howlings 
and the print of strange feet in the snow 
informed her of a stranger’s visit. Op- 
ening the door of her hut, and looking 
round, she saw the coffer of her dead 
master had been ransacked, and the on- 
ly apparel it contained taken out. Part 
of a rye-loaf and a flask of rum had 
been taken also, but a small piece of sil- 
ver was left on the board. It appeared 
to Mooma of so much more value than 
the things removed, that she fell on her 
knees and kissed it with reverence, as 
the gift of that beneficent spirit to which 
she paid, as she supposed, her weekly 
tributes, In one respect Mooma was 
not mistaken. The rix-dollar was in 
reality much more in worth thao the 
tattered grey cloak and suit of shamoy 
leather which the interloper had purloin- 
ed, but they. were of infinite value in his 
eyes, and except the morsel of rye-bread 
moistened in rum, hehad tasted noth- 


ing for several hours, Clothed in his 
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stolen garb, he made haste to a_ lonely 
road which led by many detours and 
dangerous precipices to a house near 
the town called Granna. 

This house was large,and had the air 


‘of a nobleman’s mansion, though ill- 


built and neglected, Our stranger for- 
ced himself through a broken gate into 
a green court-yard, and through a loop- 
hole once meant for an arrow-slit into 
the interior of this house, where no one 
seemed likely to oppose him: for only 
an old man was sitting alone in a sort 
of laboratory ; and the figure of the in- 
trader so much resembled the great 
Tycho Brahe’s in his grotesque fur-cap 
and ill-suited leathern coat, that the stu- 
dent stood aghast as if his lucubrations 
had raised the ghost of Danish philoso- 
ohy. 

’ ‘“‘ Put out the lights,” said the new- 
comer sternly—‘ the seventeenth of 
March is over—he is dead———” 

Count Wallenstein knew his son’s 
voice, and ran to embrace him—* ] 
have not an hour to lose,” added young 
Otto—*“ the gates of the city are shut 
—lescaped thus far by miracle—are 
you alone ?” 

“* What is done! what is esca 
asked the old Count, as if he had feared 
to understand the desperate import of 
his son’s countenance. Otto made no 
answer, and the trampling of horses to- 
wards his house announced the extrem- 
ity of danger. “ Take this ring and 
this purse, my son !—pass through the 
lowest window, and keep to the right 
of the lake—if no smoke is rising, wait 
till a woman’s hand beckons among the 
rocks,” 

Young Wallenstein made but one 
leap through the outlet into his father’s 
deserted park, and heard the clanging 
of horses’ hoofs before the gate as their 
riders drew themselves round in array 
to prevent the flight of any inhabitant. 
But he had strong nerves and muscles 
—every winding was known to him, 
and he crept under and among piles of 
drifted snow, which the early sun of 
spring had not dissolved. He was soon 
out of sight and hearing—the immedi- 
ate danger was passed, and he went at 


a tardier pace to the lake, What place 
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of refuge was he to expect there? Ev- 
ery thing on its banks was silent and 
desolate, but perhaps the absence of 
ali human visitants might be his father’s 
motive for selecting such an asylum. 
But as he listened with ears quickened 
given 
to soldiers, whose trumpet sounded 
dully on the frozen air, was distinctly 
audibie. There was no alternative : 
a pile of rocks seemed at a safe distance 
near the centre; and before the first 
horse-man had turned upon the oanks, 
Otto plunged in, and swam desperate- 
ly towards it. 

Meanwhile Count Wallenstein receiv- 
ed the visit ofan armed detachment with 
the courtesy and coolness of an accom- 

lished statesman. He permitted their 
official search, heard their strange intel- 
ligence, which the commander hardly 
ventured to hint, and dismissed them 
with abundant promises to assist their 
purpose. When the troop had left his 
domain, be sent his few servants to their 
beds, and retired himself to his labora- 
tory. He sate there musing and in 
deep silence till he supposed all asleep. 
Then with his lamp in one hand and a 
mask in the other, he descended to the 
lowest apartment of his house. He was 
followed unseen by an armed man, the 
commander of the troop which had vis- 
ited him to search his tenement a few 
hours before. This man knew the 
strange and reserved character of Count 
Wallenstein, and by bribing a menial, 
had obtained means of re-entering and 
watchiag. He was not disappointed 
in his expectations of discovering some- 
thing. ‘Through the crevice of a door 
studded with iron, but shrunk by age, 
he saw eleven men seated round a table 
lighted by the single lamp which the 
elder Wallenstein bad placed upon it. 

“ We are all assembled,” said one 
at the head of the assembly, “ except 
one—yet the seventeenth of March is 
past.” 

“Past, but séen only through a 
shadow,” answered another voice— 
“‘ we know not yet how far the spirits 
of earth may subdue those of a nobler 
element.” 


“ If to give earth to earth be a deed 


fit for those who profess to be nowise 
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akin to earthly things,” replied the first 
speaker, bending daiive his head, and 
crossing his arms on the horoscope 
spread before him.—‘ Had this thing 
prospered,” he added, in a broken tone, 
* the twelfth chair at this table would 
not have been vacant now. We have 
trusted too much to our wisdom—too 
little to Providence.” 

“ To Providence,” was echoed by 
a dark gaunt man, whose face, though 
half masked, discovered the grimaces 
of a maniac—* What is that Provi- 
dence ?—If, as our great master teaches 
us, the elements have separate ministers 
that busy themselves in the affairs of 
men, there is not one but many provi- 
dences, and we have no right to doubt 
that one of them at least will befriend us.” 

“ ‘You are right,” said Wallenstein 
—‘ And why should a word affright 
us ?— What ignorant men call death is 
but the transmigration of a spirit to its 
parent element. He who fell on Tues- 
day had a soul which the world said 
was a spark of the rarest fire—What if 
he had passed by the help of fire into a 
better and fitter state ?” 

“Still,” answered the first speaker, 
“ I see not how we had a right to dis- 
possess his body of that spark by force. 
If the elements were not blended in him 
so justly as our science deems fit, we 
have yet no right to dissolve what we 
could not amend.” 

“ We have not dissolved, we have 
only altered,” interrupted the enthusiast 
fiercely —* Earth will receive her part 
of him—fire has claimed its owo—air 
has his last breath—water—O! there 
was nothing of that pure and gentle ele- 
ment in his composition. But,” he ad- 
ded, pausing and looking at the former 
speaker, “ enough of its coldest parti- 
cles are in some among us.” 

“‘ There is iron in water,” retorted 
his opponent, “and you may find 
strength where there seems only tem- 
perance. If the spirits of the element 
you name delight ia murder, it would 
have been well if they had all been 
smothered when the upper crust of the 
earth fell in, as your philosophers pre- 
tend, at the first deluge.” 

The sarcastic sneer on his lip, betray- 
ed by the curl of his thick mustachio, 
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was not unobserved by Wallenstein, 
who filled bis huge silver cup to the 
brim. ‘* Whatever be the power and 
properties of water,” he said, in a jovial 
tone, “we will not try them here, 
Brothers and friends, let us drink to the 
nymph of the Wreden lake.” 

The masked Divan rose, pledged the 
cup with joined hands, and their presi- 
dent instantly extinguished the lamp. 
It seemed as if they all departed by dif- 
ferent doors, and the Swedish soldier 
was left alone in his corvert. He was 
powerfully and strangely affected by all 
he had seen. The mysticism of their 
language, the apparatus of crucibles and 
Leyden jars, and the bags of earth, 
stoves, and bladders, attached to the 
persons of the speakers, appeared at 
once grotesque and hideous. ‘There 
was enough, however, to excite both 
his curiosity and his loyal zeal, and 
the last allusion to the Wreden lake 
determined him to adventure there. 
He left the house by the same means 
that had enabled him to enter it, and 
bent his steps to the banks which his 
troop had already reconnoitered. 

The Swede mused all the way on 
the obscure hints he had gathered con- 
cerning the spirits of the water, and 
paused once or twice before he tried 
his strength in swimming across the 
lake to the island-rock where he suppo- 
sed the murderer might be concealed. 

By frequent and cautious surveys, 
he discovered a prominent rock in a 
part of the islet nearest the main shore, 
distinguished by something like a flight 
of steps. He even imagined, as the 
water lay calm and clear, that the frag- 
ments of rock piled under these steps 
had the appearance of an artificial bar- 
ricade. The soldier’s eye was keen 
and experienced. He dived like a 
bird of the water, and alighted on a 
point very little below its surface. But 
an apparition rose before him which 
seemed to change his blood into the 
same cold eiement. A creature gradu- 
ally advanced from behind the reef of 
caverned rocks in the semblance of a 
female. Her long dripping hair was 
tangied with weeds and sand, but there 
Was motion in her eyes and in the 
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hands that seemed to act like oars upon 
the water. Presently she rose breast- 
high above, and remained still, her 
neck shining in the moon-light like pol- 
ished ivory. The soldier's eyes fast- 
ened themselves on this spectacle, and 
all that he bad heard of the Count’s 
communion with beings of another 
species came upon his thoughts. Suill 
he stood firm on the base of the rock, 
though without strength enough to 
move. ‘The mer-maiden, if such a 
name may be given to the nymph of 
the lake, only raised her hand as if to 
beckon him away, and her large. blue 
eyes dwelt on him with a fascinating 
gaze. Either his dazzled eyes or the 
motion of the water seemed to bring 
her nearer; and making one instinctive 
effort, he charged bis carabine which 
he had brought slung over his shoulder, 
and fired. The ball rebounded as 
from a stone, but the flash of another 
musquet passed close to his head. The 
soldier, however daunted by a nymph 
of the lake, had no fear of ordinary be- 
ings, and deeming he had a mortal ene- 
my to deal with, he stepped back, and 
again loading his fusil, discharged it 
through the crevice from whence the 
hostile bullet had proceeded. It was 
answered by a deadly groan. He bent 
down, and looking into the chasm, saw 
Count Wallenstein’s son struggling 
with death. The generous soldier 
raised him up, and would have forced 
a cordial into his lips. “ It is too late,” 
said Otto, ‘but I have lived long 
enough, Carry me farther into the 
cave, and let me die.” 

‘“ Ab, Wallenstein!” said the sol- 
dier, “why did you not trust me ?— 
How could I expect to find you in this 
deplorable disguise? But the seven- 
teenth of March is past, and the King 
still lives. 

“He must die!” answered Otto ; 
“ Ankerstroem charged bis pistol trebly, 
and his aim was sure. Make your 
own escape. ‘There is a peril nearer 
than you dream of !” , 

He would have said more, but voice 
and life failed him. His last words on- 


ly roused and confirmed the courage of 


the Swedish soldier. 


He took the cap 
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and cloak of the dead body, and went 
further into‘ the cave, from which a thin 
smoke seemed to ascend. It guided 
him’to a kind of recess arched with the 
living rock, and lighted only by a fire of 
pine-tree. Near it sat a man of singu- 
larly gaunt and grim figure muffled in a 
military cloak, with a large sack beside 
him.—** Make your escape,” said the 
soldier, imitating the voice and phrase 
of young Wallenstetn—*“ there is a per- 
il nearer than you dream of.”—** What 
then ?” retorted the ruffian—* have I 
not shared it with our comrades eighteen 
months ?—Thanks to the faithful fool, 
and a dog’s cunning, we have not starv- 
ed here. What! did the wooden mer- 
maid scare away the spy ?”—* He is 
safe,” said the loyal Swede, lowering 
bis voice, and retiring into the most 
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shadowy corner.—* So will I be!” 
rejoined his companion—* Your mas- 
ter Rosicrucius had an iron effigy to 
guard his tomb—his disciples havea 
painted one to secure their treasuty— 
I will shew you better machirery.” 
So saying he made a leap towards’ tlie 
outlet of the cave, but the troop had 
forded the lake and crowded in to the 
assistance of their commander. They 
seized the regicide’s accomplice, and 
found inthe recesses of the cave al] the 
correspondence, gold, weapons, and 
ammunition of the traitorous cabal, 

The automaton artfully constructed 
to guard the entrance when the foot of 
a stranger invaded it, was hewn to pie- 
ces, and Ankerstroem’s miserable death 
on the scaffold terminated one daring 
effort of political cabalism. V. 
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VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY AND CIRCUMNAVIGATION IN 1818,1619, 1820, 


BY THE FRENCH CORVETTE URANIA, CAPT. FREYCINET, 


WN LOUIS de Freycinet captain 

* of a frigate to whom the king 
entrusted the command of the Urania, 
to make a voyage of discovery in the 
South Seas, returned to Havre on the 
13th of November last. 

The principal object of this voyage 
was to make observations on the figure 
of the earth, and the intensity of the 
magnetic influence in the southern hem- 
isphere; but having to traverse a great 
extent of sea, M. de Freycinet*was al- 
so to take advantage of all occasions 
which might offer to him to augment 
the collections of natural history, and 
add new documents in hydrogra- 
phy to those which are already in the 
Royal Marine depot. 

The Urania was fitted out at Tou- 
lon in the early part of 1817, and fur- 
nished with every article necessary for a 
long voyage; she received a picked 
crew, and her officers were. distinguish- 
ed by the extent of their knowledge. 

A numerous collection of the best in- 
struments for natural science and nau- 
tical astronomy were put on board, to 
be used in the experiments and observa- 


tions which were the essential objects 
of the voyage. 

On the 16th day of December Cape 
Frio was observed, and its geographi- 
cal position verified. ‘Phe Urania en- 
tered Rio de Janeiro the same night, 
where she remained until the 29th of 
January. 

The passage from Rio Janeiro to the 
Cape of Good Hope was marked by a 
melancholy event, which deprived M. 
de Freycinet of one of his ablest col- 
leagues, M. Laborde. 

The Urania remained in Table Bay 
from the 7th of March till the 5th of 
April; and from thence she sailed to 
Port Louis, in the Isle of France; where 
they arrived on the 5th of May- 

M. de Freycinet praises particularly 
the reception which he met with during 
these two stoppages from Lord C. So- 
merset, the Governour of the Cape. 

The corvette stopped only some days 
in the isle of Bourbon to take in pro- 
visions, and then directed her course 
towards the coast of New- Holland, the 
Northern extremity of which was seen 
on the 11th of September, 1818. 
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The, Urania coasted along at a mo- 
derate distance ; and having fallen in 
with Endratcht’s Land, she followed it 
until she arrived at the entrance of Sea- 
dog’s Bay, from whence, after a short 
stay, she sailed, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, to the anchorage before the penin- 
sula of Peron. 

The Urania sailed on the 26th of 
September; the intention of M. de 
Freycinet being to sail for Timor, in 
order to ascertain some points respect- 
ing its geographical positions, of which 
he had doubts, 

On the 29th of October, 1820, the 
corvette cast anchor in the bay of Cou- 
pang, in the Island of Timor, after hav- 
ing coasted on the west side-of the isles 
of Limas and Retti, which belong to 
that arclripelago. 

On the 29th of November they were 
in sight of Ceram and Amboyna, and 
stretching into the strait between the 
latter island and Bournu, they bent 
their course towards the isle Gasse, 
which they doubled to the eastward: at 
a small distance, during a violent storm. 
A great number of isles were observed, 
among which the most remarkable are 
those of Damoner, Gilolo, and Guébé. 

In this passage the Urania fell in with 
several armed canoes belonging to the 
Kimalaha of Guébé. This priace came 
on beard, and passed. an entire day 
with them, during which his flotilla 
towed astern of the corvette. He fur- 
nished M. de Freycinet with various 
information respecting his country and 
bis maritime expeditious, and made the 
strongest endeavours to induce hinrto 
stop at his island, where he assured him 
there was an excellent harbour, a com- 
modious watering place and good re- 
freshments, ‘This ‘proposition not be- 
1Dg accepted, he assured him he would 
come with his brothers to Waigion, and 
pay him a new visit. 

It was to the Isle Guébé that M. de 
Pavre was sent formerly by M. de 
Coetiva, to take drawings of the nut- 
meg trees which have since multiplied 
so much in the Indian and American 
colonies, ‘The Guebeians recollected 
that circumstance very well, of which 
they were themselves the first to speak 
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and M. de Freycinet attributes to their 
former relations with the French, the 
very particular amity which they testi- 
fied towards him. 

The Urania cast anchor on the 6th 
of December, at the Isle of Rawak, af- 
ter having at a short distance coasted 
along the northern side of Waigion. 

“ An observatory was established on 
shore, and its position, in latitude only 
1 1-2 minute south was the most fa- 
vourable for experiments with the pen- 
dulum which they could get under the 
equator. The period of this stay was 
employed in researches respecting geo- 
graphy and natural history. 

‘Two or three days before they sailed, 
they heard, on' a sudden, the martial 
music of tom-toms, kettle-drums, &e. 
Some moments aftet, there appeared, at 
the large point of the island, the fleet 
of the Kimalaha of Guébé, who faith- 
ful to his promise, had come to pay the 
visit he had before announced. This 
little squadron presented a spectacle at 
once imposing and whimsical. The 
Guebean prince was accompanied by 
his brothers and sons, to the number of 
eight; all, like himself, of good mein, 
and remarkable for their intelligence. 
They remained on board until the mo- 
ment of the corvette’s departure ; they 
gave as presents to M. de Freycinet, 
various curiosities of their country, and 
among others, hats made of straw in- 
terwoven with tale, worked with ad- 
roirable art. 

Having sailed from Rawak on the 
5th of Jan, 1819, the Urania stretched 
towards the Ayon isles, which they saw 
on the 6th and 8th of the same month. 

After having visited several of the 
Caroline Isles, which are not pointed 
out on the maps, and having received 
throughout the most friendly reception 
from the islanders, M. de Freycinet ar- 
rived, on the 17th of May, in sight of 
the Isle of Gaam, and cast anchor on 
the night of the same day in the road- 
stead of Humata. This delay, and 
that which the corvette made at Port 
San Louis in the same island, restored 
health to the crew, thanks to the gea- 
erous ness with which the govern- 


our, Don Jose de Medinillo y Pineda, 
anticipated all the wants of the expedi- 
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tion, by procuring them refreshments 
and comforts of all kinds. 

M. de Freycinet appears to have col- 
lected, respecting the people of the Ma- 
rianne Islands, information more ex- 
tensive than that with which preceding 
voyagers have enriched their accounts. 
He gives various details respecting 
their manners, language and laws, as 
well as that singular governinent of 
which much has been said, and in which 
the women act an important part. He 
communicates to us interesting notions 
respecting the arts which they practise, 
respecting their money, which is estab- 
lished on principles absolutely different 
from ours, and respecting their archi- 
tecture, of which he still saw numerous 
ruins at Tinian. 

Two months were employed in 
making these researches; and at the 
same time they were occupied with 
those observations and experiments 
which formed the principal object of the 
expedition. M.de Medinillo bad dur- 
ing all this time, the kindness to pro- 
vide the corvette abundantly with fresh 
provisions, to which he added provis- 
ions for the voyage, and for which he 
afterwards refused to atcept any reim- 
bursement. 

The course of the Urania, from Guam 
to the Sandwich Islands, presents no- 
thing remarkable. On the 5th of Au- 
gust, 1819, she made the island Owy- 
hee, and anchored in the bay of Hara- 
hona in three days after. 

Tamahama, king of the Sandwich 
Isles, was dead; his palace had been 
reduced to ashes, and almost all the 


‘hogs on the island had been slaughtered 


on account of bis obsequies, according to 
the custom of the country, which was 
a real disappointment in the revictual- 
ling of the corvette. 

Uno Rio, the eldest son and succes- 
sor of ‘T'amahama, enjoyed at that 
time but badly established authority. 
The chiefs compelled to submit to the 
arms of his father, raising extraordinary 
pretensions, caused him to dread an ap- 
proaching war. He came with his 
wives and a numerous suite on board 
the Urania, on the occasion of the bap- 
tism of one of the principal chiefs of 
the island. ‘That ceremony was per- 
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formed with much pomp by the Abbe 
Quelen, chaplain of the vessel. 

The Sandwich Islands were, like the 
Marianne, the object of the assiduous 
researches of M. de Frecyinet and of 
the officers under his command. Nu- 
merous observations were made in 
search of the magnetic equator and its 
inflections, in the Great Ocean. 

On the 30th of August the Urania 
sailed for Port Jackson, passing through 
the islands of the Austral Polynesia. 
By taking this track, the positions of 
the dangerous isles of Byron was recti- 
fied, as well as that of the Island of 
Pyletant, the most southerly of the 
Friendly Islands, and also that of Howe 
Island. A new island surrounded by 
dangerous reefs, was discovered to the 
east of Tonga, which M. de Freycinet 
named Rose Island. 

The Urania anchored in Port Jack- 
son on the 18th of November, 1819; 
she remained there till the 25th of De- 
cember, and this interval was employ- 
ed, as at all the preceding stoppages, in 
scientific inquiries, M. de Freycinet 
speaks in this respect with gratitude for 
the assistance afforded to him by Gen. 
Macquarie, the Governor of the colony. 

On quitting Port Jackson, the course 
of the corvette was shaped to pass be- 
tween Van Diemen’s Land and New 
Zealand. On the 7th of January 1820, 
the southern extremity of the latter isl- 
and was doubled in sight of Camp- 
bell’s Island. From that moment un- 
til nearing the coast of Terra del Fuego 
the winds were constantly favourable. 
The Urania reached 59 degrees of 
south latitude, and she found floating 
ice in the 54th degree. 

On the 5th of February the coast of 
Terra del Fuego was seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Desolation ; the sea- 
son was as frightful as the adjoining 
shores. In the impossibility of reach- 
ing the Christmas Harbour, it became 
necessary to make for the Bay of Good 
Success, in the Straits of Lemaire; but 
scarcely had the anchor dropped, when 
a furious storm caused the ship to drive. 
There was not a moment to be lost in 
cutting the cable and setting sail with 
all speed, to get out of the bay, and she 
skirted at a very short distance the 
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roeks and breakers which lie upon its 
north point. 

This tempest lasted two days, and 
drove the vessel considerably to the 
northward, which determined M. de 
Freycinet to bear up for the Falkland 
Islands, in sight of which they arrived 
on the 14th of February, according to 
their reckoning, but the 13th according 
to European time, they having gained 
a day in circumnavigating the globe. 

The Urania was lost in consequence 
of striking on a sunken rock at the en- 
trance of French Bay, in the Falkland 
Islands, when they were taken off by 
an American whaler, and taken first to 


Rio Janeiro, and afterwards to Havre 


de Grace, where they arrived with most 
of the collections made during the 
voyage. 

Detailed accounts will make known 
all their labours, but the following is a 
rapid glance at them :--- 

1, The observations on the pendu- 
lum, which formed one of the principal 
objects of the voyage, has been made 
with the greatest care in every situation 
throughout the voyage. They were 
nine in number, viz. Rio Janeiro; the 
Cape of Good Hope; Port Louis, in 
the Isle of France; the Island of Raw- 
ak; the Island of Guam; the Isiand 
Mowa, in the Sandwich Isles; Port 
Jackson ; the Falkland Islands; and 
at Rio Janeiro. 

2. Each day during the voyage, two 
officers at least took, by rotation, astro- 
nomical observations to ascertain the 
situation of the vessel at sea, and on 
shore, the positions of the different ob- 
servatories ; to regulate the chronome- 
ters, &c. 

3. The magnetic phenomena were 
at the same time the object of constant 
and multiplied study, as well at sea as 
in all the places at which they touched. 
They comprise observations on the 
Magnetic declination and inclination ; 
on the intensity of both when tried by 
the horizontal needle, or the needle of 
inclination, and also on the hourly and 
periodical variations in the declination. 

4. Comparative observations oa the 
temperature of the air with that of the 
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sea at its surface, were made every two 
hours during the whole course of the 
voyage. This considerable mass of 
results may be useful to determine the 
lines of equal heat on the terrestrial 
globe. 

5. More than sixty specimens of sea-. 
water, taken in the seas which they 
traversed, were put into as many flasks, 
perfectly sealed up, in order to be ana- 
lysed -on their return. Each flask was 
labelled with the Jatitude and longitude 
of the spot where the water was drawa. 

6. A meteorological journal, kept eve- 
ry hour during the whole voyage, will 
show in methodical order all the obser- 
vations on the thermometer, the barom- 
eter, and hydrometer, which they made 
both by sea and land. They will also 
show the indications of the prevailing 
winds, and their degrees of force, the 
electrical and aerial phenomena, Xc. 

7. The barometrical variations could 
not be preserved with precision except 
in the places which they touched at. 
The results of them have been consign- 
ed to a particular register. 

8. It was not possible to observe 
the tides and currents, except at a small 
number of points ; but the data acquir- 
ed at Rio Janeiro, at the Isle of France, 
at Rawak, and at Guam, are not with- 
out interest. 

9. The number of charts formed dur- 
ing the voyage is about thirty. A part 
of them have already been completed ; 
but the whole of the materials collected 
on this subject, and classed with great 
care, will give every facility desirable for 
carrying on this publication. 

10. Notwithstanding the wreck at 
the Falkland Islands, which caused the 
loss of eighteen cases of specimens of 
natural history, there remain still about 
forty. ‘These contain a great number 
of specimens of the three kingdoms of 
nature ; and especially almost the whole 
of those which were collected at the 
Marianne Islands. 

11. The number of drawings made 
during the voyage, amount to several 
hundreds; the greater part admirable 
for the beauty of the places they repre- 
sent. 
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ERE a book to be written upon 
the discordant opinions held by 
different nations, or by the same peo- 
ple at different periods, upon any given 
subject, none would preseat a more 
contradictory estimate, than the harm- 
less recreation of dancing. For some 
thousand of years, in the early stages of 
the world, it was exclusively a religious 
ceremony. ‘The dance of the Jews, 
established by the Levitical law to be 
exhibued at their solemn feasts, is, per- 
haps, the most ancient upon record. 
The dancing of David is also frequent- 
ly quoted; and many coinmentators have 
thought that every Psalm was accom- 
panied by a distinct dance. In several 
of the temples, a stage was specially 
erected for these exercises ; but, in pro- 
cess of time, they seem to have been 
practised by secular, as well as spiritual 
performers. Thedaughters of Shiloh 
were thus recreating themselves in the 
vineyards, when they were caught by 
the young men of the tribe of Benja- 
min, who presently danced into their 
good graces, and carried them off for 
wives—a process, which is frequently 
imitated, even in these degenerate days. 
The heathens, also, could “ sport a toe” 
in the very earliest ages. Pindar calls 
Apollo “ the dancer ;” Homer, in one 
of his hymns, tells us, that this deity 
capered to the music of his own harp ; 
and from Callimachus we learn, that 
the Nereides were proficients in this 
elegant accomplishment, at the early 
age of nine years*., For several cen- 
turies, it was confined to military move- 
ments, when a battle was a grand Bal- 
let of Action, opposing armies became 
partners in the dance of death, and cut 
throats and capers with equal assiduity. 
Since those truculent and operatic 
days, it has been limited to festive and 
joyous occasions ; but how various the 
estimation in which it has been held by 
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** A good man’s fortune may be out at /cels.” 


SHAKSPZARE. 


inconsistent mortals! Socrates, a wise 
Grecian, took lessons in this art from 
Aspasia. Cicero, an enlightened Ro- 
mao, urges the practice of dancing 
against Galbinius, as a grave and hei- 
nous offence, Of the moderns, many 
hold it an utter abomination to dance 
upon a Sunday ; while others signalize 
the Sabbath by an increased hilarity 
of heel, In Germany, a band of enthu- 
siastic damsels formerly testified their 
devotion to St. Vitus, by dancing round 
his shrine, until they contracted a mala- 
ady, which still bears his name: the 
modern Herrnhuters, of the same dis- 
trict, would suffer martyrdom, rather 
than heathenize their legs by any similar 
profanation. 

Our own country, at the present 
moment, possesses a sect of Jumpers, 
who, seeming to imagine that he, who 
leaps highest, must be nearest to Heay- 
en, solemnise their meetings by jump- 
ing like kangaroos, and justify them- 
selves very conclusively from Scripture, 
because— David danced before the Ark 
—the daughters of Shiloh danced in the 
yearly festival of the Lord—and the 
child John, the son of Elizabeth, leapt 
before it was born! The Methodists 
on the other hand, maintain, in its full 
Jatitude, the doctrine of the ancient 
Waldenses and Albigenses, that as 
many paces as aman makes in danc- 
ing, so many leaps he makes towards 
Hell. Even the amiable Cowper, the 
poet, suffered his fine mind to be so 
darkened by bigotry, as to believe, that 
a great proportion of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen, whom he saw amusing them- 
selves with dancing at Brighthelmstone, 
must necessarily be damnedt ; and in 
a religious publication, now before me, 
] find it stated, that a sudden judgment 
overtook a person for indulging in this 
enormity: a large lump started up in 
his thigh while dancing ; but upon his 





* See the Vestriad, a mock Epic Poem. 
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solemn promise not to repeat the offence, 
the Lord heard his prayer, and removed 
his complaintt. A writer in the same 
work, after denouncing those who ad- 
mit “dancing and other yain amuse- 
ments into their schools,” concludes 
with an alarming belief, “ that this 
dancing propensity has, in some places, 
nearly danced the Bible out of the 
school !”§ In conformity with these 
enlightened views, and in defiance of 
the sacred writer, who expressly de- 
clares that there is a time to dance, the 
Methodists exclude from their commu- 
nion all those who practise dancing, or 
teach it to children, while their muinis- 
ters refuse to administer the Sacrament 
to all persons guilty of frequenting 
balls. Let us hope that the increasing 
good sense of these well-meaning, but 
misguided ascetics, will speedily get the 
better of such monkish austerities ; that 
the time may come, when they may 
feel persuaded that our Heavenly Fa- 
ther can contemplate this innocent re- 
creation of his creatures with as much 
benignity as a parent beholds the gam- 
bols of his children ; and that the now 
gloomy inmates of the Tabernacle may 
justify the change, by adopting the beau- 
tiful sentiment of Addison—* Cheer- 
fulness is che best Hymn to the Deity.” 
Ido not despair of seeing a wliole 
brotherhood and sisterhood standing up 
in pairs fora country-dance, all anxious 
to make amends for lost time ; while 
he, who leads off, claps his yellow 
gloves in ecstasy, and calls aloud to the 
band to play up Wesley’s Fancy, or 
the Whitfield Reel. 

I abhor that atrocious and impious 
doctrine, that France and England are 
natural enemies, as if God Almighty 
had made us to cut one another's 
throats ; and yet I must say that I hate 
the French, and hate them too for one 
of their most elegant accomplishments— 
their inexhaustible genius for dancing. 
With the fertility of their ballet-masters 

have no quarrel : let them attitudinize 
ull they have twisted the human form 


into as many contortions as Fuseli ; 


let them vary figures and combinations 


ad infinitum, like the kaleidoscope ; 
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let them even appropriate distinct move- 
ments to each class of the human and 
superhuman performers, But why, Mr. 
Editor, why must their vagaries quit 
their proper arena, the stage, and in- 
vade our ball-rooms and assemblies ? 
Sir, they have kicked me out of dancing 
society full twenty years before my time. 
The first innovation, that condemned 
me to be a spectator, where I used to 
be a not undistinguisbed performer,was 
the sickening and rotatory Waltz; of 
which I never saw the object, unless its 
votaries meant to form a contrast to the 
lilies of the valley, “* which toil not, nei- 
ther do they spin,” Waiving all ob- 
jections upon the ground of decorum, 
surely the young men and women of 
the present age were giddy enough be- 
fore, without the stimulus of these fan- 
tastical gyrations. Ifa fortune-bunter 
chooses to single out an heiress, and 
spin round and round with her like a 
billiard-balil, merely to get into ber 
pocket at last, there is at least a defina- 
ble object in his game ; but that a man 
should volunteer these painful circum- 
volutions for pleasure, really seems to 
be a species of saltatory suicide, I 
never saw the figurantes at the ra 
whirling their pirouettes, like whipping- 
tops, without wishing to be near them 
with a stout thong, that I might keep 
up the resemblance ; andas to imitating 
their ungraceful roundabouts, by jom- 
ing in a waltz, I would rather be a 
tetotum at onee, or one of the front 
wheels of Mrs.C—’s carriage. ‘Thanks 
to the Goddess of fashion, fickle as she 
is foolish, our ball-room misses have at 
length ceased to be twisted and twirled. 
in this unmerciful manner, and our 
spinning jennies are again pretty nearly, 
confined to Manchester and Glasgow. 
Tired as 1 was of sitting like a spon-. 
dee, with my two long feet hanging idle 
on my hands, (as a voble Viscount 
would say) [began now to entertain 
hopes of again planting my exploded 
heel upon a chalked board, But, alas! 
I was doomed to experience, that there 
are as many disappointments between the 
toe and the ground, as between the cup 
and the lip. France, my old enemy, 
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Was upon the watch to export a new 
annoyance: the Genius of Quadrille 
started up from amid the roses painted 
on a ball-room floor, and my discomfit- 
ed legs were again compelled to resume 
their inglorious ‘station beneath the 
benches. I could oot put them in a 
sant and begin all my steps again : 

could not make a toil of a pleasure, 
rehearse beforeland, and study my task 
by card and compass, merely to make 
an exhibition of myself atlast. It was 
too like amateur acting ; the constraint 
of a ballet, without its grace or skill— 
the exertion of dancing, without its hi- 
larity ; ‘and it was moreover an effort, 
in which I was sure to be eclipsed by 
every boarding-school miss or master, 
who would literally learn that by heart, 
which I, in my distaste of such innova- 
tions, could only expect to learn by 
foot. In this melancholy and useless 
plight, do I wander from one ball-room 
to another, dancing nothing but atten- 
dance, and kicking nothing but my own 
heels ; sometimes, like a tripod that has 
lost a leg, leaning disconsolately against 
the wall, because I cannot stand up in 
my proper place ; and sometimes beat- 
ing time to the music with my foot, 
which is as bitter a substitute for genu- 


ine jumps, as is the coculus Indicus for 


real hops. 

Oh, for the days that are gone !—the 
golden age of cocked hats ; the Augus- 
tan era of country-dance ; the apotheo- 
sis of minuet! How well do I remem- 
ber the first night I ventured upon the 
latter, that genuine relic of the old 
French court. What an awful recol- 
lection have I of the trying moment, 
when, with a slow and graceful curve 
of my arm, I first deposited the trian- 
gular beaver upon my forehead, with a 
firm determination to look fierce and 
fascinating, and yet with a tender and 
sympathetic regard for the economy of 
elaborate curls; somewhat in the style 
recommended by old Isaac Walton, 
when in instructing you to impale a 
worm for angling, he bids you handle 
him tenderly withal, and treat him 
like a friend. The scented pulvillo, 
which the untwisted hairs reproachfully 
effused, still seems to salute my nose, 
and flutter between my eyes, and the 
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dipping and swimming figure of my 
partner, With what pride, T led her 
to her seat, and what a bewitching bow 
I flattered myself 1 had made, when 
she blushed into her chair! In those 
happy days, the next operation was a 
regular and persevering set-to, at the 
genuine old English country-dance ; 
and the amusements of the night were 
invariably wound up by the Boulanger, 
or Sir Roger de Coverley. One of my 
neices played me those exploded tunes 
a few years ago, and whata flush of ro- 
sy recollections did they conjure up! 
Their music seemed to penetrate into 
the quiet caves and grottoes of memory, 
awakening ideas that had long slumber- 
ed undisturbed. Methought they issu- 
ed from their recesses like so many em- 
bodied sprites; and, fastening their 
flowery wreaths to the spokes of Time’s 
great wheel, they dragged it rapidly 
backward, until the days of my youth 
became involved before me in all the 
fidelity and vividness of their first exist- 
ence, Then did I again behold the 
rich Miss B——, the sugar-baker’s 
daughter, whom my parents invariably 
urged me to engage for the supper- 
dances, with many a shrewd hint that a 
partner at a ball often became a partner 
for life ;—nor was her corpulent mother 
omitted, who carried vanity so far as 
even to affect a slight degree of palsy, 
that the motion of her head might give 
a more dazzling lustre to the magoifi- 
cent diamonds, with which it was thick- 
ly studded. TI see her now, at her old 
place in the card-room, shaking and 
sparkling like an aspen-tree in the sun- 
shine of a white frost. I behold, also, 
the bustling little old man ber father, 
receiving the tickets of admission in all 
the pomp of office, with his snuff-col- 
oured suit, and the powdered and pom- 
atumed peak coming to a point io the 
centre of his bald head. I hear bim 
boasting at the same time, of his wealth 
and his drudgery, and declaring that, 
with all the hundreds he had spent upon 
his hot-houses and plantations at Hack- 
ney, he had never seen them except by 
candle-light. As for the daughter, thank 
heaven, I never danced with her but 
once, and my mind’s eye still beholds 
her webby feet paddling down the mid- 
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dle, with the floundering porpus-like 
fling she gave at the end, only accom- 
plished by bearing half ber weight upon 
her partner, and invariably out of tune. 
Often have I wondered at the patience 
of the musicians, in wasting rosin and 
catgut upon her timeless sprawls. She 
was obtuse in all her perceptions, and 
essentially vulgar in her appearance : io 
the consciousness of her wealth, she 
sometimes strove to look haughty, but 
her features obstinately refused to as- 
sume any expression beyond that of 
inflexible stupidity. Moreover,she had 
thick ancles, puddingy hands, and in 
laughing she shewed her gums, She 
was too opulent,according to the sapient 
calculations of the world, to marry any 
but a rich man ; and she succeeded, at 
length, in realizing her most ambitious 
dreams. Her busband is a yellow little 
nabob rolling in wealth, and half suffo- 
cated with bile. She has three rickety 
children, whom she is ashamed to pro- 
duce. With no more ear than a fish, 
she has a box at the Opera, and gives 
private concerts. In short, there is 
no luxury she is incapable of relishing, 
which her fortune does not enable her 
tocommand ; and ne enjoyment real- 
ly adapted to her taste, in which her 
imagined gentility does not deter her 
from indulging. 

What a contrast was the accomplish- 
ed, the fascinating Fanny , 
with her lovely features irradiated with 
innocent hilarity, yet tempered with 
sentiment, and deep feeling. She was 
all intelligence—spiritual—ethereal ; at 
least, I often thought so, as her sylph- 
like form seemed to be treading upon 
air, while it responded spontaneously to 
every pulsation of the music, like a danc- 
ingecho, “ The course of true love 
never did run smooth :” Faony was 
portionless—I was pennyless ; yet even 
despair did not prevent my loving her ; 
and though my tongue never gave ut- 
terance to the thought, I am well aware 
that she read it in my eyes, and gave 
me in return her pity. With this 1 was 
ier se the romance of a first 
ove, I thought it would be delightful 
to die for her, and I sent her the inclo- 
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sed song, but she never noticed my ef- 
fusion, though she never returned it. 
Poor Fanny ! she fell a sacrifice to one 
of those pests of society, a dangler, a 
male coquet ; who paid her his addres- 
ses, won her affections, changed his 
mind, and married another—the scoun- 
drel! Her pride might have borne the 
insult, but her love could not be recall- 
ed—her heart was broken. Her fine 
mind began to prey upon itself—the 
sword wore out the scabbard—her 
frame gradually faded away,and a rapid 
decline at length released her from her 
uncomplaining misery. I followed her 
to the grave ; and how often did I re- 
turn to the spot to bedew it with my 
tears! Many a vow have I made to 
suppress my unavailing grief, and refrain 
from visiting the place of her burial ; 
when, in the very midst of my resolu- 
tions, my feet have unconsciously car- 
ried me to it again. 

Years have since rolled away, and I 
can now think of Fanny without 
Forgive me, Mr. Editor, but a tear has 
fallen upon the very spot where I was 
about to make a boast of my stoicism. 
I may, however, without emotion de- 
clare, that ofall the girls I ever knew, 
Psha ! another tear! I will 
not write a word more upon the subject. 











SONG.-—-TO FANNY. 


When morning through my lattice beams, 
And twittering birds my slumbers break, 
Then, Fanny, I recal my dreams, 
Altho’ they bid my bosom ache, 
For still I dream of thee. 


When wit, and wine, and friends are met, 
And laughter crowns the festive hour, 
In vain I struggle to forget ; 
Still does my heart confess thy power, 
And fondly turn to thee- 


When night is near, and friends are far, 
And, thro’ the tree that shades my cot 
E gaze upon the evening star, 
How do I mourn my lonely lot, 
And, Fanny, sigh for thee ! 


I know my love is hopeless— vain, 
But, Fanny, do not strive to rob 
My heart ofall that soothes its pain— 
The mournful hope, that every throb 
Will make it break for thee ! 
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LETTERS FROM SPAIN BY DON LEUCADIO DOBLADO. 


The letter I have the honour to inclose was found by a friend of mine among some papers belonging tos lady 

. who had requested his assistance to arrange them. The packet contained two other long epistles, forming 
part, it should seem, of a considerable series, under the title of Letters from Spain, written between 1798 
and 1810, by Don Leucadio Doblado. Knowing how intimately acquainted I had been with the writer, 
my friend obtained leave to make mea present of the manuscript, promising that he would endeavour to 
find the remainder, which, the lady was confident, had never been lent or destroyed. B. 


DEAR MADAM, 
J AM inclined to think with you, that 

a Spaniard, who, like myself, has 
resided many years in England, is, per- 
haps, the fittest person to write an ac- 
count of life, manners, and opinions as 
they exist in this country, and to shew 
them in the light, which is most likely 
to interest an Englishman. ‘The most 
acute and diligent travellers are sub- 
ject to constant mistakes; and per- 
haps the more so, for what is gene- 
rally thought a circumstance in their fa- 
vour—a moderate knowledge of foreign 
languages. A traveller who uses only 
his eyes, will confine himself to the de- 
scription of externa! objects; and 
though his narrative may be deficient 
in many topics of iaterest, it will cer- 
tainly beexempt from great and ludic- 
rous blunders, The difficulty, which 
a person, with a smattering of the lan- 
guage of the country he is visiting, ex- 
periences every moment in the endea- 
vour to communicate his own, and 
catch other men’s thoughts, often urges 
him into a sort of mental rashness, 
which leads him to settle many a doubt- 
ful point for himself, and forget the un- 
limited power, J should have said ty- 
ranny, of usage, in whatever relates to 
language. [I still recollect the unlucky 
bit I made on my arrival in London, 
when, anxious beyond measure to 
catch every idiomatic expression, and 
reading the huge inscription of the 
Cannon Brewery at Knightsbridge, as 
the building ‘had some resemblance to 
the great cannon-foundery in this town, 
I settled it in my mind that the genuine 
English idiom, for what F now should 
call casting, was no other than brewing 


cannon. This, however, was a mere 
verbal mistake. Not so that which I 
made when the word nursery stared 
me in the face every five minutes, as in 
a fine afternoon 1 approached your 
great metropolis, on the western road. 
Luxury and wealth, said | to myself, 
in a strain approaching to philosophic 
indignation, have at last blunted the 
best feelings of nature among the Kag- 
lish. Surely, if Iam to judge from 
this endless string of nurseries, the Eng- 
lish ladies have gone a step beyond the 
unnatural practice of devolving their 
first maternal duties upon domestic 
hirelings. Here, it seems, the poor 
helpless infants are sent to be kept and 
suckled ia crowds, in a decent kind of 
Foundling Hospitals. You may easi- 
ly guess that I knew but one significa- 
tion of the words nursing and nursery. 
Fortunately I was not collecting mate- 
rials for a book of travels during @ sum- 
mer excursion, otherwise I should now 
be enjoying all the honour of the origi- 
nality of my remarks on the customs 
and manners of Old England. 

From similar mistakes 1 thiak myself 
safe enough in speaking of my native 
country; but I wish I could feel equal 
confidence as to the execution of the 
sketches you desire to obtain from me. 
I know you too well, dear Madam, to 
doubt that my letters will, by some 
chance or other, find their way to some 
of the London Magazines, before 
they have been long in your hands." 
And only thiok, I intreat you, how 
shall fret and fidget under the apprehen- 
sion that some of your pert newspaper 
writers may fill up a whole column 
in some of their Suns or Stars, which, 





* Poor Don Leucadio! how mortified he would feel could he know that the letters a 
which he attributed so much importance, have lain forgotten for years, and that it will n0 
cost me, his old friend, a world of trouble to give his posthumous work to the public! 
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in spite of intervening seas and moun- 
tains, shall dart its baneful influence, 
and blast the character of infaltibility, 
as an English scholar, which I have ac- 
quired since my return to Spain. I 
have so strongly rivetted the admiration 
of the Irish merchants in this place, 
that, in spite of their objection to my 
not calling tea fa, they submit to my 
decision every intricate question about 
your provoking shall and will: and 
surely it would be no smal] disparage- 
meot, in this land of proud dons, to be 
posted up in a London paper as a mur- 
derer of the Keng’s English. How 
fortunate was our famous Spanish 
traveller, my relative, Espriella* (for 
you know that there exists a family 
connexion between us by my mother’s 
side) to find one of the best writers in 
England, willing to translate his letters ! 
But since you will not allow me to 
write in my native language, and since, 
tosay the truth, I feel a pleasure in 
using that which reminds me of the 
dear land which has been my second 
home—the land where I drew my first 
breath of liberty—the land which 
taught me how to retrieve, though im- 
perfectly and with pain, the time which, 
under the influence of ignorance and 
superstition, I had lost in early youth 
—I will not delay a task which, should 
circumstances allow me to complete it, I 
intend as a token of friendship to you,and 
of gratitude and love to-your country. 

_ The view of Cadiz from the sea, as, 
ina fine open day, you approach its 
magnificent harbour, is one of the most 
attractive beauty. The strong deep 
light of a southern sky, reflecting from 
the lofty buildings of white free stone, 
which face the bay, rivet the eye of the 
navigator from the very verge of the 
horizon. The sea actually washes the 
ramparts, except where, on the opposite 
side of the town, it is divided by a nar- 
row neck of land, which joins Cadiz to 
the neighbouring continent. | When, 


therefore, you begin to discover the up- 

per part of the buildings, and the white 

Pinnacles of glazed earthenware, re- 

sembling china, that ornament the para- 

pets with which their flat roofs are 

rowned, the airy structure, melting at 
* See Espriella’s Letters Srom England. 
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times into the distant glare of the waves, 
is more like a pleasing delusion—a 
kind of Fata Morgana—than the lofty, 
uniform massive buildings which, ris- 
ing gradually before the vessel, bring 
you back, however unwilling, to the 
dull realities of life. After landing on 
a crowded quay, you are led the whole 
depth of the ramparts along a dark 
vaulted passage, at the farthest end of 
which new-comers are Celivered into 
the hands of the inferior custom-house 
officers. Eighteen-pence slipped into 
their hands with the keys of your 
trunks, will spare you the vexation of 
seeing your clothes and linen scattered 
about you in the utmost disorder. 

I forgot to tell you, that scarcely 
does a boat with passengers approach 
the landing-stairs of the quay, when 
three or four Gallegos, natives of the 
province of Galicia, who are the only 
porters in this town, will take a fearful 
leap into the boat, and begin a scufile, 
which ends by the stronger seizing up- 
on the luggage. ‘The successful cham- 
pion becomes your guide through the 
town to the place where you wish to 
take your abode. As only two gates 
are used as a thoroughfare—the sea- 
gate Puerta de la Mar, and the land- 
gate, Puerta de Tierra—those who 
come by water are obliged to cross the 
great Market—a place not unlike Co- 
vent Garden, where the country people 
expose all sorts of vegetables and fruits 
for sale. Fish is also sold at this place, 
where you see it laid out upon the 
pavement in the same state as it was 
taken out of the net. The noise and 
din of this market are absolutely intol- 
erable. All classes of Spaniards, not 
excluding the ladies, are ratber loud 
and boisterous in their speech. But 
here is a contention between three or 
four hundred peasants, who shall make 
his harsh and guttural voice be upper- 
most, to inform the passengers of the 
price and quality of bis goods, In a 
word, the noise is such as will astound 
any one, who has not lived for some 
years near Corohill or Temple-Bar. 

Religion, or, if you please, supersti- 
tion, is so intimately blended with the 
whole system of public and domesti¢ 
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life in Spain, that I fear I shall tire you 
with the perpetual recurrence of that 
subject. I am already compelled, by 
an involuntary train of ideas, to enter 
upon that endless topic. If, however, 
you wish to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the national character of 
my country, you must learn the charac- 
ter of the national religion. The influ- 
ence of religion in Spain is boundless. 
It divides the whole population into 
two comprehensive classes, bigots and 
dissemblers. Do not, however, mis- 
take me. Jf am very far from wishing 
to libel my countrymen. If I use 
these invidious words, it is not that I 
believe every Spaniard either a down- 
right bigot ora hypocrite: yet I can- 
not shut my eyes to the melancholy 
fact, that the system under which we 
live must unavoidably give, even the 
best among us, a taint of one of those 
vices. Where the law threatens every 
dissenter from such an encroaching sys- 
tein of divinity as that of the Church of 
Rome, with death and infamy—where 
évery individual is not only invited, but 
enjoined, at the peril of both body and 
soul, to assist in enforcing that law, 
Must not an undue and tyrannical in- 
fluence accrue to the believing party ? 
Are not such as disbelieve in secret, 
condemned to a life of degrading defer- 
ence, or of heart-burning silence? Si- 
lence, did I say? No; every day, ev- 
ery hour, renews the necessity of ex- 
plicitly declaring yourself what you are 
not. ‘I'he most contemptible individ- 
ual may, at pleasure, force out a lie 
from an honestly proud bosom. 

I must not, however, keep you any 
longer in suspense as to the origin of 
this flight—this unprepared digression 
from the plain narrative I had begun. 
You know me well enough to believe 
that, after a long residence in England, 
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my laoding at Cadiz, instead of cheer. 
ing my heart at the sight of my native 
country, would naturally produce a 
mixed sensation, in which pain and 
gloominess must have had the ascend. 
ant, I had enjoyed the blessings of 
liberty for ten years; and now, alas! 
I perceived that I had been irresistibly 
drawn back by the holiest ties of affec- 
tion, to stretch out my hands to the 
manacles, aud bow my neck to that 
yoke, which had formerly galled my 
very soul. ‘The convent of San Juan 
de Dios—(\augh Madan, if you will: 
you may do so, who have never lived 
within range of any of these European 
jungles, where lurks every thing that is 
ravenous, beastly, and venomous*)— 
well, then, Sun Juan de Dios is the first 
remarkable object that meets the eye 
upon entering Cadiz by the sea-gate, 
A single glance at the convent had 
awakened the strongest and most root- 
ed aversions of my heart, when, just as 
J] was walking into the nearest street to 
avoid the crowd, the well-remembered 
sound of a hand-bell made me instant- 
ly aware that, unless pretending not to 
hear it, I could retrace my steps, and 
turn another corner, [ should be obliged 
to kneel in the mud till a priest, who 
was carrying the consecrated wafer to a 
dying person, had moved slowly in his 
sedan chair from the farthest end of the 
street to the place where I began to 
hear the bell. ‘The rule, on these oc- 
casions, is expressed in a proverbial 
saying—al Rey, en viendolo ; a Dios, 
en oyendolo—which, after supplying its 
elliptical form, means that external 
homage is due to the king upon seeing 
him ; and to God—+. e. the host, pre- 
ceded by its never-failing appendage, 
the belli—the very moment you hear 
him. I must add, as a previous expla- 
nation of what is to follow, that God 





* I wish my friend Don Leucadio had qualified this passage, for the sake of a few worthy 


individuals, who, to my knowledge, were to be found amon 


the regular clergy of Spain. 


As to the convent, which brought on this paroxysm of my friend’s constitutional malady--- 
the monachophobia, it is but justice to say, that the order of San Juan de Dios is, perhaps, 
the only one in which real usefulness predominates. Every convent of that order is a? 
hospital, where the friars give their attendance to the sick poor, either as physicians oF 


Sslects. The last do all the service which in England is left to nurses. 
at 


The only mischie 


s institution lies in binding, with perpetual vows, those whom nace calls, in their 


youth, to this labour of love. 
will take upon 


Were thie part of the monastic rule repeale 


or modified, I 


myself to assert, that Don Leucadio himself would join with me in wishing 


well to those good friars---(though I must add, to them alone); for among my eld friend s 


faults, I could never discover a single grain of hard-heartcdness. 
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and the king are so coupled in the lan- 

uage of this country, that the same ti- 
tle of Majesty is applied to both. You 
hear, from the pulpit, the duties that 
men owe to both Majesties ; and a 
foreigner is often surprised at the hope 
expressed by the people, that his Mayes- 
ty will be pleased to grant them life 
aod health for some years more. 
must add a very ludicrous circumstance 
arising from this absurd form of speech. 
When the priest, attended by the clerk, 
and surrounded by eiglit or ten people, 
bearing lighted fambeaus, has broken 
into the chamber of the dying person, 
and gone through a form of prayer, balf 
Latin, half Spanish, which lasts for 
about twenty minutes, one of the wa- 
fers is taken out of a little gold casket, 
and put into the mouth of the patient 
as he lies in bis bed. ‘To swallow the 
wafer entire, and without allowing any 
particle—which, according to the Coun- 
cil of Trent, (and I fully agree with the 
fathers) contains the same Divine per- 
son as the whole—is an operation of 
some difficulty. ‘To obviate, therefore, 
the inconveniences which might arise 
from the inability of a feverish and 
parched mouth, to prevent the lodging 
of some sacred atom, as it might hap- 
pen, ina bad tooth, the clerk comes 
forth with a glass of water, and in a firm 
and loud voice asks the sick person, 
“Is his Majesty gone down ?”* The 
answer enables the learned clerk to de- 
cide whether the passage is to be expe- 
dited by means of his cooling draught. 
But I must return to my Gallego and 
myself. No sooner had I called him 
back, as if I had suddenly changed my 
mind as to the direction in which we 
Were to go, when, with a most deter- 
mined tone, he said, ‘ Dios—Su 
Magestad.” Pretending not to hear, I 
turned sharply round, and was ‘now 
Making my retreat—but it would not 
do, Fired with holy zeal, he raised 
his harsh voice, and in the barbarous 
accent of his province, repeated three or 
four times, “ Dios—Su Magestad ;” 
adding, with an oath, “ This man is a 
heretic !”” There was no resisting that 


dreadful word: it pinned me to the 
me (To bee 


for wo 
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ground, I took out my pocket-band- 
kerchief, and laying it on the least dirty 
part of the pavement, knelt upoo it— 
not indeed to pray; but while, as 
another act of conformity to the custom 
of the country, I was beaiing my breast 
with my clenched right hand, as gently 
as it could be done without offence—to 


I curse the hour when I had submitted 


thus to degrade myself, and tremble at 
the mere suspicion of a being little re- 
moved from the four-footed animals, 
whom it was his occupation to relieve 
of their burdens. 

In the more populous towns of 
Spain, these unpleasant meetings are 
frequent. Nor are you free from being 
disturbed by the holy bell in the most 
retired part of your house. Its sound 
operates like magic upon the Spaniards. 
Tn the midst of a gay, noisy party, the 
word—Su Magestad—wiill bring every 
one upon his knees until the tinkling 
dies in the distance. Are you at din- 
ner?—Yyou must leave the table. In 
bed ?—you must, at least, situp. But 
the most preposterous effect of this cus- 
tom is to be seen at the theatres. On 
the approach of the lost to any milita- 
ry guard, the drum beats, the men are 
drawn out, and as soon as the priest 
can be seen, they bend the right knee, 
and invert the firelocks, so that the ~ 
bayonet leans on the ground. As aa 
Officer’s guard is always stationed at 
the door of a Spanish theatre, I have 
often laughed in my sleeve at the effect 
of the chamade both upon the actors 
and the company. “ Dios! Dios!” 
resounds from all parts of the house, 
and every one falls, that moment, upon 
his knees. “The actors’ ranting, or the 
rattle of the castanets in the fandango, 
is hushed for a few minutes, till the 
sound of the bell growing fainter and 
fainter, the amusement is resumed, and 
the devout performers are once more 
upon their legs, anxious to make amends 
for the interruption. So powerful 13 
the effect of early habit, that I had been 
for some weeks in London before I 
could hear the postman’s bell io the 
evening, without feeling instinctively 

nelined to perform a due genuflection. 
i nued. ) ' 


oe Wf mop re words are Hapasade su Magestai. My friend has translated, not word 
rd, but idiom for idiem. tee: oe es : 
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ESCAPE OF MRS. 


N 1806, the French force, under 
General Lauriston, entered Venice, 
and established there a new govern- 
ment. Mrs. Spencer Smith, the sister- 
in-law of the gallant Sir Sidney Smith, 
was then resident there, for the benefit 
of her health, with two infant children. 
She received an order to appear be- 
fore the French police. On obeying 
the summons, she was declared to be 
under arrest as a French prisoner, and 
received an order to depart within a 
week, for the city of Bassano, the place 
fixed upon by the government for her 
residence. She demanded to know 
the reason for which she was thus 
treated; and was answered, “ Your 
country and your name.” 

A very few days after, it appeared 
that the order to repair to Bassano was 
a mere feint, and that the real instruc- 
tions of the French police were to 
send her prisoner of war to the fortress 
of Valenciennes! At the moment 
when she was anxiously waiting to re- 
ceive a passport, to enable her to quit 
Venice, she was arrested by a party of 
gendarmes, told of her destination to 
Valenciennes, aod placed in a state of 
close confinement in her chamber, pre- 


viously to being conducted to France. 


The friends of Mrs, Smith were 
struck with consternation and grief at 
this change in her fate; but, endued 
herself with an admirable degree of 
fortitude, she roused the courage of 
those who wept around her; wor once 
appeared shaken till her lovely infants 
came running to her arms, to ask their 
mamma why she was so sad? She 
wished, by any sacrifice, to preserve 
them from the fate to which she was 
doomed. But how was this to be 
done? Who was able to help her by 
saving them? In evident anguish she 
looked round on each of tbe small cir- 
cle of her friends, who sympathized 
with her situation, and in mournful si- 
Jence her eyes explained her supplica- 
tion to them all, 

Among the number of these friends 
was a young Sicilian nobleman, the 


SPENCER SMITH. 


Marquis de Salvo, Overcome by the - 
sensations which so tender a scene ex- 
cited, he rushed from the room; and 
when he had recovered composure suf- 
ficient to return, it was to intimate pri- 
vately to Mrs. Smith, that he had 
formed and resolved to execute, at all 
hazards, the generous design of effect- 
ing the escape both of herself and of 
her children. 

The children not having been placed 
under the immediate vigilance of the 
police, the Marquis succeeded, without 
any great difficulty, in getting them 
conveyed away to Gratz, where the 
Countess Strazzoldo, a sister of Mrs. 
Smith, resided ; but he did not think 
it prudent to make the attempt to ef- 
fect Mrs. Smith’s own escape, till she 
had left Venice, and was oa her way 
to the Alps. 

It was necessary to the success of the 
project, that the Marquis de Salvo 
should accompany Mrs. Smith on the 
road ; and nothing being more reason- 
able than her request, that a friend 
might be permitted to travel with her, 
it was readily complied with, and the 
Marquis took his seat beside Mrs. 8. 
in the gondola which conveyed her a 
prisoner from Venice. 

It was at Brescia that the Marquis 
had determined to accomplish Mrs. 
Smith’s deliverance, it being the near- 
est place to a neutral territory. The 
party were to stop here two days. The 
room of the inn in which Mrs. Smith 
was confined, was fifty feet from the 
ground, and the gendarmes were posted 
in the room adjoining, with the door 
open. The Marquis de Salvo occupi- 
ed an apartment in another part of the 
house. Early on the morning after their 
arrival the Marquis slipped out unseen 
by the gendarmes ; and while the police 
of Brescia were yet in ignorance of his 
arrival with Mrs. Smith, went, and got 
a passport signed for the Tyrol. From 
the police he hastened to survey the 
outlets of the city ; but, to his sorrow, 
could see no other passage than through 


the gates, which were all strongly guard- 


r 
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ed. He was not, however, dismayed, 
but immediately set about procuring all 
the means for their escape ; a light car- 
riage, which could travel any where ; 
horses, to spare them the necessity of 
waiting at the post-houses; a mans 
dress for the disguise of Mrs. Smith ; 
and, finally, a bill of health, which 
would be requisite on entering another 
country. Ali this he accomplished be- 
fore ten o'clock in the morning, when 
he returned to Mrs, Smith, and availed 
himself of an hour, while the soldiers 
were at the street-door, to settle with 
her all that was to be prepared and at- 
tempted. It was agreed that he should 
go next day to reconnoitre the environs 
of Brescia, and collect all the informa- 
tion possible, respecting the places 
through which it would be necessary to 
pass; and that on the ensuing night, 
at eleven o’clock, Mrs. Smith was to let 
down a string from the window to the 
ground, to which the Marquis was to 
be ready to tie a paper, communicating 
what further discoveries and arrange- 
ments he had made. 

Returning down stairs, the Marquis 
told the guards tbat his affairs prevent- 
ed him from continuing any longer in 
the company of this woman ; that the 
slow manner in which she travelled 
greatly retarded his journey; that he 
had to go to Paris with ali possible des- 
patch, and besides, (flattering them by 
apparent confidence) he assured them 
that he did not like to be exposed to 
the stigma of being the friend of a 
woman, whose arrest was demanded 
by the Emperor of the French. He 
added, that it was his intention to leave 
Brescia that very evening ; and that as 
he did not like to tell the lady that such 
was his intention, he begged as a fa- 
vour, that they would have the good- 
ness to inform her of it themselves. 
The guards murmured their opinions to 
one another; and turning to the Mar- 
quis, in a friendly tone commended bis 
design, and promised to be the faithful 
bearers of his apology to the lady. 

At four o’clock next morning, the 
Marquis passed the gates of Brescia, 
and directed his steps to Salo. On his 
arrival there no officer appeared at the 
gate to demand his passport, nor did he 
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perceive any crowd of idle gazers 
about his chaise, to look at the stranger, 
as is the custom in the small towns and 
villages of Italy; circumstances which 
made him at once fix on the place as 
one which it would be an easy matter 
to pass through without observation. 
He then hastened to the borders of the 
Lake di Garda, where he engaged a 
covered boat with twelve oars, to be 
ready next morning at six o'clock, for 
passing the lake with all expedition. 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
nothing further remained to be prepar- 
ed at Salo, and as he could not well re- 
turn to Brescia before the evening, he 
employed the jnterval in making a lad- 
der of rope and pieces of wood, and 
succeeded in making one as long as he 
thought would be required. When 
this important implement was finished, 
he wrote a letter of instructions to 
Mrs. Smith; and, as the night closed 
in, returned to Brescia, which he enter- 
ed just as the gates were shutting. He 
left the horse and chaise at an inn, sit- 
uated ina solitary square, telling the 
ostler that he would return by three 
o'clock in the morning. : 

It was near 12 o'clock when, dressed 
as a Brescian postillion, and with the 
rope ladder and letter under his cloak, 
he advanced thro’ the most lonely streets 
towards the inn called the T'wo Towers, 
where Mrs. Smith was. He stopped 
before he approached to the window ; 
listened for some time to the noise of 
the soldiers ; and after convincing him- 
self that they were occupied in drinking, 
be drew near and felt for the string with 
his hand. Having found it, he tied the 
ladder and letter to it; and on pulling 
it gently, it was instantly drawn up. He 
then retired, overjoyed at seeing the 
first danger so well got over. ;' 

After waiting three hours, he returned 
under the window, at which, shortly 
after, a figure appeared; it was Mrs. 
Smith ; the Marquis drew near; Mrs. 
S. asked in a low voice, ** if he was her 
friend 2” De Salvo replied, “ I am that 
friend, and wait for you.” Mrs. Smith 
instantly proceeded to fasten the ladder. 
“Scarcely was this done,” says the Mar- 
quis, “ when I saw Mrs.Smith take bold 
of the window, and cling to the wall, 
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pressing with uncertain foot the first step. 
rceived she was reluctant in trusting 
herself upon it ; the unhappy lady stood 
tottering upon the step, and seemed to 
tremble so much, that I was afraid of 
her falling. But I was agreeably unde- 
ceived when I beheld her grasping the 
Jadder, and boldly determined to de- 
scend, What an ioteresting spectacle ! 
A forlorn woman, anxious to escape 
from captivity, committing herself from 
a height to ropes, which, even while 
they tore her delicate fingers, she kissed 
in ecstasy, because they were instrumen- 
talto her release. And at the same 
time, armed sentinels in the adjoining 
apartment, who we@ ready to dart upon 
her if interrupted by the least noise. 
Happily the silence of the night, and its 
intense gloom, remained undisturbed ; 
and she reached the ground without 
receiving any essential injury.” 


[von 9 


Mrs. Smith and her gallant liberator 
now hurried in breathless haste from 
street to street, till they reached the 
summit of the fortress of Brescia. Here 
the violence of Mrs, Smith’s desire to 
save herself was such, that she actually 
offered to attempt scaling the walls ; 
but on the Marquis acquaiating her that 
a chaise was in waiting at the ino near 
the gates, her agitation was somewhat 
calmed. They found the chaise ready, 
but the hour for opening the gates had 
not yet arrived ; at their earnest entrea- 
ties, however, the guard opened them, 
and they passed through on the 3rd of 
May, at four o’clock in the morning. 

They reached Salo at half an hour 
after six the same morning ; hastened 
on board the boat which the Marquis 
had engaged to convey them across the 
Lake di Garda, and in eight hours more, 
reached the T'yrolean frontier in safety. 





THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA. 


PERHAPS history has never fur- 

nished a tale so full of horror, as 
that of the British subjects who were 
confined, and most of them suffocated 
to death, in the Black Hole of Calcut- 
ta, on the capture of that city in 1756. 
The genius of tyranny could not possi- 
bly devise a more excruciating mode 
of torture and death, than what these 
unfortunate victims of the fate of war 
experienced. Mr. Holwell, one of the 
few survivors of the melancholy catas- 
trophe, has given to the world an af- 
fecting narrative of all the circumstances 
attending it; and though rather long 
for the plan of our work, it possesses a 
degree of tender and sustained interest 
Which equally forbids exclusion and 
abridgement. 

“‘ Figure to yourself, (says Mr. Hol- 
well) if possible, the situation of a 
hundred and forty-six wretches,exhaust- 
ed by continual fatigue and action, 
thus crammed together in a cube of 
about eighteen feet, in a close sultry 
night, in Bengal, shut up to the east- 
ward and southward (the only quarters 
from whence air could reach us) by 
dead walls, and by a wall and door to 


the north, open only to the westward 
by two windows, strongly barred with 
iron, from which we could receive 
scarce any the least circulation of fresh 
air. What must ensue, appeared to me 
in lively and dreadful colours, the in- 
stant I cast my eyes round, and saw the 
size and situation of the room. 

“ Amongst the guards posted at the 
windows, I observed an old Jemmaut- 
daar near me, who seemed to carry 
some compassion for us in bis counte- 
nance; and indeed he was the only 
one of the many in his station, who 
discovered the least trace of bumanity. 
I called him to me, and, in the most 


persuasive terms I was capable, urged 


him to commiserate the sufferings he 
was a witness to, and pressed him to 
endeavour to get us separated, half in 
one place, and half in another; and 
that he should, in the morning, receive 
a thousand rupees for this act of ten- 
derness. He promised he would at- 
tempt it, and withdrew ; but in a few 
minutes returned, and told me it was 
impossible. I then thought I had been 
deficient in my offer, and prom 

him two thousand ; he withdrew @ se¢* 
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ond time, but returned soon, and (with 
] believe much real. pity and concern) 
told me it was not practicable ; that it 
could not be done but by the Suba’s 
order, and that no one dared awake 
him. During this ioterval, though 
their passions were less violent, their 
yneasiness encreased. We had been 
but few minutes confined, before ev- 
ery one fell into a perspiration so pro- 
fuse, you can form no idea of it. This 
consequently brought on a raging thirst, 
which still increased, in proportion as 
the body was drained of its moisture, 
Various expedients were thought of to 
give more room and air, To obtain 
the former, it was moved to put off 
their clothes; this was approved, as a 
happy motion, and, in a few minutes, I 
believe every man was stripped (my- 
self, Mr. Court, and two wounded 
young gentlemen by me excepted ;) for 
a little time they flattered themselves 
with having gained a mighty advan- 
tage; every hat was put in motion to 
produce a circulation of air, and Mr. 
Baillie proposed that every man should 
sit down on his hams: as they were 
truly in the situation of drowning 
wretches, no wonder they caught at ev- 
ery thing that bore a flattering ap- 
pearance of saving themselves, This 
expedient was several times put in prac- 
tice, and at each time many of the poor 
Creatures, whose natural strength was 
less exhausted, and could not immedi- 
ately recover their legs, as others did 
when the word was given to rise, fell 
to rise no more; for they were instant- 
ly trod to death, or suffocated. When 
the whole body sat down, they were so 
closely wedged together, that they were 
obliged to use many efforts, before 
they could put themselves in motion to 
getup again. Before nine o'clock ev- 
ery man’s thirst grew intolerable, and 
respiration diffieult, Our situation was 
much more wretched than that of so 
Many miserable animals in an exhaust- 
ed receiver ; no circulation of fresh air 
sufficient to continue life, nor yet eaough 
divested of its vivifying particles to put 
& speedy period to it. Efforts were 
again made to force the door, but in 
vain, Many insults were used to the 


guard to provoke them to fire in upon 
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us (which, as I learned afterwards, 
were carried to much greater lengths, 
when I was no more sensible of what 
was transacted.) For my own part, I 
hitherto felt litte pain or Gpeasiness, 
but what resulted from my anxiety for 
the sufferings of those within. By 
keeping my face between two of the 
bars, I obtained air enough to give my 
lungs easy play, though my perspiration 
was excessive, and thirst commencing. 
At this period, so strong a urinous vol- 
atile effluvia came from the prison, that 
I was not able to turn my head that 
way, for more than a few seconds ata 
time. Now every body, excepting 
those situated in and near the windows, 
began to grow outrageous, and many 
delirious: “ Water, waTer,’ became 
the general cry. And the old Jemma- 
utdaar before-mentioned, taking pity on 
us, ordered the people to bring some 
skins of water, little dreaming, I be- 
lieve, of its fatal effects. This was 
what I dreaded. I foresaw it would 
prove the ruin of the small chance left 
us, and essayed many times to speak 
to him privately to forbid its ‘beimg 
brought; hut the clamour was se 
loud, it became impossible. The wa- 
ter appeared. Words cannot paint to 
you the universal agitation and raving, 
the sight of it threw os into. I had 
flattered myself that some, by  pre- 
serving an equal temper of mind, might 
outlive the night ; but now the reflee- 
tion which gave me the greatest paia 
was, that I saw no possibility of one 
escaping to tell the dismal tale, Until 
the water came, I had myself not suf- 
fered much from thirst, which instant- 
ly grew excessive. We had no means 
of conveying it into the prison, but by 
bats forced through the bars; aod thus 
myself and Messrs. Coles and Scot 
(notwithstanding the pain they suffer- 
ed from their wounds) supplied them 
as fast as possible. But those, whe 
have experienced intense thirst, or are 
acquainted with the cause and nature 
of this appetite, will be sufficiently sen- 
sible it could receive no more than a 
mowentary alleviation ; the cause sttil 
subsisted. Though we brought fuil 
hats through the bars, there ensued 
such violeat struggles, and frequeat 















contests, to get at it, that before it reach- 
ed the lips of any one, there would be 
scarcely a small tea-cup full left in them. 
These supplies, like sprinkling water 
on fire, only served to feed and raise 
the flame. O! my dear sir, how shall 
I give you aconception of what I felt 
at the cries and ravings of those in the 
remoter parts of the prison, who could 
not entertain a probable hope of ob- 
taining a drop, yet could not divest 
themselves of expectation, however un- 
availing !* and others calling on me by 
the tender considerations of friendship 
and affection, and who knew they were 
really dear to me. Think, if possible, 
what my heart must have suffered at 
seeing and hearing their distress, with- 
out having it in my power to relieve 
them: for the confusion now became 
general and horrid. Several quitted 
the other window (the only chance 
they had for life) to force their way to 
the water, and the throng and press 
upon the window was beyond bearing ; 
many forcing their passage from the 
further part of the room, pressed down 
those in their way who had less strength, 
and trampled them to death. Can it 
gain belief, that this scene of misery 
proved entertainment to the brutal 
wretches without? but so it was ; and 
they took care to keep us supplied with 
water, that they might have the satis- 
faction of seeing us fight for it, as they 
phrased it, and held up lights to the 
bars, that they might lose no part of 
the inhuman diversion. From about 
nine to near eleven, I sustained this 
cruel scene and painful situation, still 
supplying them with water, though my 
legs were almost broke with the weight 
against them. By this time I myself 
was very near pressed to death, and my 
two companions with Mr. William 
Parker (who had forced himself into 
the window) were really so. For a 
great while they preserved a respect 
and a regard to me, more than indeed 
I could well expect, our circumstances 
considered ; but now ali distinction was 
lost. My friend Baillie, Messrs. Jenks, 
Revely, Law, Buchanan, Simson, and 
several others, for whom I had a real 
esteem and affection, had for some 
time been dead at my feet; and were 
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now trampled upon by every corporal 
or common soldier, who by the help of 
more robust constitutions, had forced 
their way to the window, and held fast 
by the bars over me, till at last I he- 
came so pressed aod wedged up, I was 
deprived of all motion. Dei_rmined 
now to give every thing up, I called to 
them, aud begged, as the last instance 
of their regard, they would remove the 
pressure upon me, and permit me to 
retire out of the window, to die in 
quiet. They gave way, and with much 
difficulty I forced a passage into the 
centre of the prison, where the throng 
was less by the many dead (then I be- 
lieve amounting to one third,) and the 
numbers who flocked to the windows ; 
for by this time they had water also at 
the other window. 

“ In the Black Hole there was a plat- 
form, raised between three and four feet 
from the floor, open underneath ; ex- 
tending the whole length of the east 
side of the prison, and about six feet 
wide. I travelled over the dead, and 
repaired to the further end of it, just 
opposite the other window, and seated 
myself on the platform between Mr. 
Dumbleton and Captain Stevenson, the 
former just then expiring. 1 was still 
happy in the same calmness of mind I 
had preserved the whole time; death I 
expected as unavoidable, and only la- 
mented its slow approach, though the 
moment I quitted the window, my 
breathing grew short and painful. Here 
my poor friend, Mr. Edward Eyre, 
came staggering over the dead to me, 
and with his usual coolness and good 
nature, asked me how I did? but fell 
and expired before I had time to make 
him any reply. I laid myself down on 
some of the dead behind me, on the 
platform ; and recommending myself 
to heaven, had the comfort of thinking 
my sufferings could have no long du- 
ration. My thirst grew now insup- 
portable, and difficulty of breathing 
much increased ; I bad not remained 10 
this situation, I believe, ten. minutes, 
when I was seized with a pain in my 
breast, and palpitation of my heart, 
both to the most exquisite degree. 
These roused and obliged me to get up 
again ; but still the pain, palpitation, 
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thirst, and difficulty of breathing in- 
creased. I retained my senses notwith- 
standing, and had the grief to see death 
not so near me as I hoped; but could 
no longer bear the pains I suffered 
without attempting a relief, which I 
knew fresh air would and could only 
ive me. I instantly determined to 
ush for the window opposite to me ; 
and by an effort of double the strength 
I ever betore possessed, gained the 
third rank at it, with one hand seized a 
bar, and by that means gained the sec- 
ond, though | think there were at least 
six or seven ranks between me and the 
window. Ina few moments my pain, 
palpitation, and difficalty of breathing 
ceased; but my thirst continued in- 
tolerable. 1 called aloud for “ Wa- 
TER, FOR Gop’s sake!” I had been 
concluded dead ; but as soon as they 
heard me amongst them, they had still 
the respect and tenderness for me, to 
cry out, “*GIvE HIM WATER, GIVE 
Him wATER! Nor would one of them 
at the windaw attempt to touch it until 
Thad drank. But from the water I 
found no relief; my thirst was rather 
increased by it; so 1 determined to 
drink no more, but patiently wait the 
event ; and kept my mouth moist, from 
time to time, by sucking the perspira- 
tion out of my shirt sleeves, and catch- 
ing the drops as they fell, like heavy 
rain from my head and face: you ean 
hardly imagine how unhappy I was if 
any of them escaped my mouth. I 
cane into prison without coat or waist- 
coat; the season was too hot to bear 
the former, and the latter tempted the 
avarice of one of the guards, who rob- 
bed me of it when we were under the 
Veranda. Whilst I was at this second 
window, I was observed by one of my 
fable companions on the right of 
me, in the expedient of allaying my 
thirst by sucking my shirt sleeve. He 
took the hint, and robbed me from time 
to time, of a considerable part of my 
Store; though, after I detected him, I 
had ever the address to begin on that 
sleeve first, wheo I thought my reser- 
volrs were sufficiently replenished ; and 
Our mouths and noses often met in the 
contest. This plunderer, I found af- 
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terwards, was a worthy young gentle- 
man in the service, Mr.. Lushington, 
one of the few who escaped from death, 
and since paid me the compliment of 
assuring me, he believed he owed his 
life to the many comfortable draughts 
he had from my sleeves, I mention 
this incident, as | think nothing can give 
you a more lively idea of the melan- 
choly state.and distress we were redu- 
ced to. Before I hit upon this happy 
expedient, I bad, in an ungovernable 
fit of thirst, attempted a different liquid ; 
but it was so intensely bitter there was 
no enduring a second taste, whereas no 
Bristol water could be more soft. or 
pleasant than what arose from perspira- 
tion. By half an hour past eleven the 
greater number of those living were in 
an outrageous delirium, and the others 
quite ungovernable ; few retaining any 
calmness, but the ranks next the win- 
dows. By what I had felt myself, I 
was fully sensible what those within 
sufféred ; but had only pity to bestow 
upon them, not then thinking how soon 
I] should myself become a greater ob- 
ject of it. They all now found that 
water, instead of relieving, rather 
heightened their uneasiness; and, 
“ Arr, Arr,” was the general cry. 
Every insult that could be devised 
against the guard, all the opprobrious 
names and abuse that the Suba, Mo- 
nickshund, &c. could be loaded with, 
were repeated to provoke the guard to 
fire upon us, every man that could 
rushing tumultuously towards the win- 
dows, with eager hopes of meeting 
the first shot. ‘Then a general prayer 
to Heaven, to hasten the approach 
of the flames to the right and left of 
us, and put a period to our misery, 
But these failing, they whose strength 
and spirits were quite exhausted, laid 
themselves down and expired quietly 
upon their fellows: others who had 
yet some strength and vigour left, made 
a last effort at the windows, and sever- 
al succeeded by leaping and scrambling — 
over the backs and heads of those in 
the first ranks, and got hold of the 
bars, from which there was no remov- 
ing them. Many to the right and left 
sunk with the violent pressure, and 
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were soon suffocated ; for now a steam 
arose from the living and the dead, 
which affected us in all its circum- 
stances, as if we were forcibly held 
with our beads over a bow! full of strong 
volatile spiritof hartshorn, until suffo- 
cated ; nor could the effluvia of the one 
be distinguished from the other, and 
frequently, when I was forced by the 
load upon my head and shoulders, to 
hold my face down, J was obliged, near 
as I was to the window, instantly to 
yaise it again to escape suffocation. I 
need not, my dear friend, ask your 
commiseration, when I tell you, that in 
this plight, from half an hour past 
eleven till near two in the morning, | 
sustained the weight of a heavy man, 
with his knees in my back, and the 
pressure of his whole body on my 
head. A Dutch serjeant, who had 
taken his seat upon my left shoulder, 
and a Topaz (a black Christian sol- 
dier) bearing on my right; all which 
nothing could have enabled me long to 
support, but the props and pressure 
equally sustaining me all around. The 
two latter I frequently dislodged, by 
shifting my hold on the bars, and dri- 
ving my knuckles into their ribs ; but 
my friend above stuck fast, and as he 
held by two bars, was immoveable. 

“| exerted a-new my strength and 
fortitude; but the repeated trials and 
efforts I made to dislodge the insuffer- 
able incumbrances upon me, at last 
quite exhausted me; and, towards two 
o'clock, fiading I must quit the win- 
dow, or sink where I was, I resolved 
on the former, having bore, truly for 
the sake of others, infinitely more for 
life than the best of it is worth. In 
the rank close behind me was an ofli- 
cer of one of the ships, whose name 
was Cary, and who had behaved with 
much bravery during the siege (his 
wife, a fine woman, though country 
born, would not quit him, but accom- 
panied him into the prison, and was 
one who survived.) This poor wretch 
had been long raving for water and air ; 
J told him I was determined to give up 
life, and recommended his gaining my 
station. On my quitting, he made a 
fruitless attempt to get my place; but 
the Dutch serjeant who sat on my 
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shoulder, supplanted hin. Poor Cary 
expressed his thankfulness, and said he 
would give up life too; but it was 
with the utmost labour we forced our 
way from the window (several in the 
inner ranks appearing to me dead stand- 
ing, unable to fall by the throng and 
equal pressure around.) He laid him- 
self down to die; and his death, I be- 
lieve, was very sudden; for he was a 
short, full,sanguine man, His strength 
was great ; and, I imagine, had he not 
retired with me, I should never have 
been able to have forced my way. I 
was at this time sensible of no pain, and 
little uneasiness: I can give you no 
better idea of my situation, than by re- 
peating my simile of the bowl! of spirit 
of hartshorn, & found a stupor com- 
ing on apace, and laid myself down by 
that gallant old man, Rev. Mr. Jervas 
Bellamy, who lay dead with his son, 
the lieutenant, hand in hand, near the 
southernmost wall of the prison, 
When I had lain there some little time, 
I still had reflection enough to suffer 
uneasiness in the thought, that I should 
be trampled upon, when dead, as I 
myself had done to others. With 
some difficulty I raised myself, and 
gained the platform a second time, 
where I presently lost all sensation : 
the last trace of sensibility that I have 
been able to recollect after my laying 
down, was my sash being uneasy about 
my waist, which I untied, and threw 
from me. Of what passed in this in- 
terval, to the time of my resurrection 
from this hole of horrors, I can give 
you no account ; and indeed, the par- 
ticulars mentioned by some of the gen- 
tlemen who survived (solely by the 
number of those dead, by which they 
gained a freer accession of air, and ap- 
proach to the windows) were 80 eX- 
cessively absurd and contradictory, 48 
to convince me very few of them re- 
tained their senses; or, at least, lost 
them soon after they came into the open 
air, by the fever they carried out with 
them. 

“In my own escape from absolute 
death, the hand of Heaven was mani- 
festly exerted : the manner take as fol- 
lows. When the day broke, and the 
gentlemen found that no entreaties could 








prevail to get the door opened, it oc- 
curred to one of them (I thiok to Mr. 
Secretary Cook) to make a search for 
me, in hopes I might have influence 
enough to gain a release from this scene 
of misery. Accordingly, Messrs. Lush- 
ington and Walcot undertook the 
search, and by a sbirtdiscovered me 
under the dead upon the platform. 
They took me from thence, and imag- 
ining I bad some signs of life, brought 
me towards the window [ had first 
possession of, But as life was equally 
dear to every man, (and the stench 
arising from the dead bodies was grown 
intolerable) no one would give up the 
station in or near the wiudow: so 
they were obliged to carry me back 
‘again. But soon after Captain Miils 
(now captain of the company’s yaclit) 
who was in posséssion of a seat at the 
window, had the humanity to offer to 
resign it. I was again brought by the 
same gentlemen, and placed in the win- 
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dow. At this juncture the Suba, who 
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had received an account of the havock 
death had made amongst us, sent one 
of his Jemmautdaars to enquire if the 
chief survived. They shewed me to 
him ; told him I had the appearance of 
life remaining, and believed I might 
recover if the door was opened very 
soon. This answer being returned to 
the Suba, an order came immediately 
for our release, it being then near six 
in the morning. ‘The fresh air at the 
window soon brought me to life; anda 
few minutes after the departure of the 
Jemmautdaar, I was restored to my 
sight and senses. ‘The little strength 
that remained amongst the most robust 
who survived, made it a difficult task 
to remove the dead piled up against the 
door ; so that I believe it was more 
than twenty minutes before we obtain- 
ed a passage out for one at a time,” 

Of the one hundred and forty-six 
persons confined in this dreadful place, 
one hundred und twenty-three per- 
ished during the night. 





—— _ 


NEW IRISH MELODIES. 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 


(Literary Gazette, May 13, 1821.) 
SAIL ON, SAIL ON, 


Sailon, sail on, thou fearless bark— 
Where ever blows the welcome wind, 
It cannot lead to seenes more dark, 
More sad than those we leave behind. 
Each wave that passes seems to say 
“ Though death beneath our smile may be, 
Less cold we are, less false than they, 
Whose smiling wreck’d thy hopes and thee.” 


Sail on, sail on—through endless space— 
Through calm—through tempest—stop no more ; 
The stormiest sea ’s a resting-place 
To him who leaves such hearts of shore. 
Or,—if some desert land we meet, 
Where never yet fulse-hearted men 
Profaned a world, that else were sweet— 
Then rest thee, bark, but not till then. 


-_--- or 


OH, YE DEAD. 


Oh, ye Dead | oh, ye dead! whom we know by the 
r light you give 
‘om your cold gleaming eyes, though you move 
like men who live, 


Why leave you thus your graves, 
In far off fields and waves, 
Where the worm and the sea-bird only know your 
bed, 
To haunt this spot, where all} 
Those eyes that wept your fall, 
And the hearts that bewail’d you, like your own, 
lie dead ? 


It is true—it is true—Wwe are shadows cold and wan : 
It is true—it is true—all the friends we loved are 
gone. ae 
But, oh | thus ev’n in death, 
So sweet is still the breath 
Of the fieldsand the flow’rs in our youth we wan- 
der’d o’er, 
That, ere condemn’d, we go 
To freeze mid Hecla’s*snow, 
We wouid taste it awhile, and dream we live once 
more ! 











* Paul Zeland mentions that there is a mountain 
in some part of Iceland, where the ghosts of persons 
who have died in foreign lands, walk about and eon- 
verse with those they meet like living people. if 
asked why they do not return to their homes, they 
say, they are obliged to go to Mount Hecla, and ais- 
appear immediately. 
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DRINK OF THIS CUP. 


Drink of this cup—you’!l find there's aspell in 
Its every drop ’gainst the ills of mortality— 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 
Would you forget the dark world we are in, 
Only taste of the bubble that gleams on the top of 
it; 
But would you rise above earth, till akin 
To Immortals themselves, you must drain every 
drop of it. 
Send round the cup—for oh there’s a spell in 
Its every drop ’gainst the ills of mortality— 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


Never was philter form'’d with such power 
To charm and bewilder as this we are quaffing ; 
Its magic began when, in Autumn’s rich hour, 
Asa harvest of goid in the fields it stood laughing. 
There, having, by nature’s enchantment, been fill’d 
With the baim and the bloom of her kindliest 
weather, 
This wonderful juice from its core was distill'd, 
To enliven such hearts as are here brought to- 
gether ! 
Then drink of the eup—you’ll find there’s a spell in 
Its every drop ’gainst the ills of mortality— 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen, 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


And though, perhaps—but breathe it to no one-— 
Like caldrons the witch brews at midnight so aw- 
ful, 
In secret this philter was first taught to flow on, 
Yet—'tisn’t less potent for being unlawful. 
What, though it may taste of the smoke of that flame, 
Which in silence extracted its virtue forbidden— 
Fill up—there’s fire in some hearts I could name, 
Which may work too its charm, though now law- 
ful and hidden. 
Sodrink of the cup—for oh there’sa spell in 
Its every drop ’gainst the ills of mortality— 
Talk of the cordial, chat sparkled for Helen, 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


ECHO. 


How sweet the answer Echo makes 
To Music at night, 
When roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away, o’er lawns and lakes, 
Goes answering light. 


Yet Love hath echoes truer far, 

And far more sweet, 
Than e’er, beneath the moonlight’s star, 
Of horn, or lute, or soft guitar, 

The songs repeat. 
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*T is when the sigh in youth sin¢ere, 

And only then,— 
The sigh, that’s breath’d for one to hear, 
Is by that one, that only dear, 

Breath’d back again ! 


OH BANQUET NOT. 


Oh banquet not in those shining bowers, 
Where youth resorts—but come to me, 
For mine ’s a garden of faded flowers, 
More fit for sorrow, for age and thee. 
And there we shall have our feast of tears, 
And manya cup of silence pour— 
Our guests, the shade of former years, 
Our toasts, to lips that bloom no more. 


There, while the myrtle’s withering boughs 
Their lifeless leaves around us shed, 
We'll brim the bow! to broken vows, 
To friends long lost, the chang’d, the dead. 
Or, as some blighted laurel waves 
Its branches o’er the dreary spot, 
We’ll drink to those neglected graves, 
Where valour sleeps, unnam’d, forgot ! 


THEE, THEE, ONLY THEE. 


The dawning of morn, the day-light’s sinking, 
The night’s long hours stil] find me thinking 
Of thee, thee, only thee. 
When friends are met, and goblets crown’d, 
And smiles are near, that once enchanted, 
Unreach’d by all that sunshine round, 
My soul, like some dark spot, is haunted, 
By thee, thee, only thee. 


Whatever in fame’s high path could waken 
My spirit once, isnow forsaken 
For thee, thee, only thee. 
Like shores, by which some headlong bark 
To the ocean hurries—resting never— 
Life’s scenes go by me, bright or dark, 
I know not, heed not, hastening ever 
To thee, thee, only thee. 


I have not ajoy but of thy bringing, 
And pain itself seems sweet, when springing 
From thee, thee, only thee. 
Like spells, that nought on earth can break, 
Till lips, that know the charm, have spoken, 
This heart, howe’er the world may wake 
Its grief, its scorn, can but be broken 
By thee, thee, only thee. 
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(Gentleman’s Magazine, April 30, 1821.) 


LINES 


On the Death of a beautiful Young Woman, who admired the Writer’s Literary Productions, corr csponded 
with him,and died without ever having seen him. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


MY faney formed her young and fair, 
Pure as her sister lilies were, 

Adorned with meekest maiden grace, 
With every charm of soul and face, 
That Virtue’s awful eye approves, 
And fond Affection dearly loves ; 
Heaven in her open aspect seen, 

Her Maker’s image in her mien. 


Such was the picture Fancy drew, 
In lineaments divinely true, 
The Muse, by her mysterious art, 
Had shewn her likeness to my heart ; 
And every faithful feature brought 
O’er the clear mirror of my thought. 


But she was waning to the tomb, 
The worm of death was in her bloom ; 
Yet as the mortal frame declin’d, 
Strong through the ruins rose the mind. 
As the dim moon, when night aseends, 
Slow in the East the darkness rends, 
Through melting clouds, by gradual gleams, 
Pours the miid splendor of her beams, 


Then bursts in triumph o’er the Pole, 
Free as a disembodied soul ; 
Thus while the veil of flesh decay’d, 
Her beauties brighten’d through the shade, 
Charms which her lowly heart conceal’d 
In Nature’s weakness were reveal’d ; 
And still th’ unrobin g spirit cast, 
Diviner glories to the last, 

” Dissolv’d its bonds, and clear’d its flight, 
Emerging into perfect light. 
Yet shall the friends who lov’d her weep, 
‘Though shrin’d in peace the sufferer sieep, 
Though rapt to Heaven the Saimt aspire, 
With seraph-guards on wings of fire; 
Yet shall they weep—for oft and well 
Remembrance shall her story tell, 
Affection of her virtues speak, 
With beaming eye and burning cheek, 
Each actien, word, and look recal; 
The last, the loveliest of all 
When on the lap of death she lay, 
Serenely smil’d her soul away, 
And left surviving Friendship’s breast, 
Warm with thesun-set of her rest. 





CORNUCOPIA 
OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND REMARKABLE FACTS. 


(From the English Magazines, May 1821.) 


Nothing is now talked of in London 
but Miss Wilson, the new singer. If 
you go cut to dinner, and are in the 
act of descending from the drawing- 
room to the dining-room, arm in arm 
with a lady, you are invariably asked 
if you have seen Miss Wilson : if you 
enter a glover’s shop in the Strand, 
notwithstanding the oppression of your 
elbow in the pit of his stomach, the 
vender of doe-skin finds breath enough 
to enquire how you like Miss Wilson: 
if walking onward to Lincoln’s Ion, 
you endeavour to ascertain from your 
solicitor the state of the chancery-suit 
in which you are engaged, the manag- 
ing clerk asks, how you like Miss Wil- 
son in Mandane: and if, descending 
into Fleet-street, you desire your shoe- 
tnaker to make your new pumps rather 
easier than their predecessors, he doubts 
whether Miss Wilson’s Rosetta be 
equal to Miss Stephens’s. 

_ Itis proverbial that the London pub- 
lic can only think of one thing at a 


time. How bold a man, then, was 
the author of Waverleyto produce 
Kenilworth in the zenith of Miss Wil- 
son’s cadenzas! One of the two must 
go to the wall ; which of the two, time 
only can determine. 

The western end of Cheapside is a 
spot which, to a ghost like myself, pos- 
sesses peculiar claims to consideration. 
I beg to explain that I neither allude 
to the trunk-maker’s shop at the one 
corner, nor to that of the vender of 
patent medicines at the other: the 
former of whom adroitly equips the 
traveller on bis journey to Paris or Na- 
ples, and the latter to * that bourne” 
from which, thanks to Mercury, I have 
recently returned. Noi; the interest 


created by the spot in question arises 
from its being the central point from 
which many a civic son of the counter 
diverges toward Piccadilly or Oxford- 
street, at four o’clock, and at which the 
same parties meet on the morrow, on 
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their return to the duties of day-book 
and ledger. Here, at nine o’ciock in 
the morning, may be seen the brisk 
merchant’s clerk, ia neckcloth and blue 
trowsers, listening, with anxious ear, to 
a memento from the clock of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral: then snatching out his 
watch, as though a glance at Time 
would retard his progress ; and after- 
wards quickening his pace, ard trotting 
toward the Exchange, in defiance of 
dustmen and chimney-sweeps. Here, 
at ten o'clock, may be seen the junior 
partner, clad in white corded breeches 
and jockey-boots, more intent on avoid- 
ing a splash than on gaining time: and 
here, at eleven o'clock, may be seen the 
bulky senior partner, in black silk 
breeches and stockings, so evidently fa- 
tigued by his length of march, as to 
give himse'f full time to bestow a pen- 
ny upon the old soldier who sweeps 
the crossing. 

I have more than once noticed two 
elderly gentlemen of the last-mentioned 
description, one of whom, issuing from 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, passes the 
trunk-maker’s at about the same mo- 
ment in which the other, issuing from 
Newgate-street, crosses over the way, 
and reaches the corner of Bow lane. 
For several mornings past, the two 
Peripatetics have cast courtly glances 
toward each other. Last Wednesday 
the ice was broken, and the thaw pro- 
duced the following stream of colloquy. 
“A warm morning, Sir.’—* Very, 
Sir."—*“ Have you walked far, Sir?” 
—* Yes, Sir, all the way from Gros- 
venor-place ; have you walked, Sir ?” 
—* Oh yes, Sir, all the way from Ba- 
ker-street, Portman-square.”—‘ You 
carry on business in the city, I presume, 
Sir ?”—“ I do, Sir, in St. Mary Axe; 
I presume, Sir, you do the same ?”— 
“I do, Sir, in Old Bethlem.’’—*“ It’s 
a long way, Sir, to be trudging twice a 
day.” —“ Ah, Sir, I have often thought 
it.” I take it for granted, Sir, we 


are both married.” —“ Yes, Sir, that’s 


retty clear: my father and grand- 
father lived in Old Bethlem upwards of 
fifty years.”——‘ And so did mine in 
St. Mary Axe.”—*“If the four old 
gentlemen could pop their heads out 
of their graves in Bishopsgate church- 
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yard, and see our goings on, what 
would they call us ?”——“ A couple of 
fools.” —** So they would, Sir: good 
morning !” 

TACHYDIDAXY. 

We have invented this term in order 
to designate one of the most wenderful 
inventions, even in this age of invention 
and discovery. It will henceforward 
be mere obstinacy on the part of our 
readers, should they not be able, ere we 
commence another volume, to read Ho- 
mer and Piato in their original language, 
and their Bibles in Hebrew; since a 
German of the name of Kastner has 
written two works that may justly be 
called, a short cut to the learned lap- 
guages. One of these is the art of 
learning Greek in two months! ! the 
other, that of learning to read, and to 
understand Hebrew in four weeks!!t 
Perhaps as a climax to this celerity of 
the acquisition of knowledge he may 
communicate to the world the art of 
comprehending Euclid in a fortnight. 

COMPLIMENTS. 

A fashionable female at Paris having 
heard that Nicole, the celebrated math- 
ematician, was much cherished in all 
the circles of science, and anxious to 
be thought the patroness of merit, sent 
him such an invitation to one of her 
parties, that he could not refuse it. 
The abstract geometrician, who had 
never before been present at an assem- 
bly of the kind, received the civilities of 
his fair hostess with all the awkward- 
ness and confusion of a man unac- 
quainted with the frivolities of fashiona- 
ble life. After passing a very uncom- 
fortable evening, in answering the ob- 
servations of those who addressed him, 
he prepared to take his leave. Wish- 
ing to be very complimentary, he de- 
clared to the lady of the house the 
grateful sense he entertained of the high 
honour she had conferred on him 
by her generous invitation, polite re- 
gard, and extraordinary civility. At 
length he reached the climax of his 
compliments, by assuring her “ that her 
lovely little eyes had made an impres- 
sion which could never be erased from 
his breast.” Nicole then retired, quite 
satisfied at the manner in which he had 
acquitted himself; but a friend who 
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was accompanying him home, whisper- 
ed in his ear as they were passing to 
the stairease, that he had paid the lady 
avery ill compliment, by telling her 
that her eyes were little, for that little 
eyes were universally understood by 
the whole sex to be a great defect, Ni- 
cole, mortified to excess at the mistake 
he had thus uaconsciously made, and 
resolving to apologize to the lady 
whom he conceived he must have of- 
fended, returned abruptly to the com- 
pany, and entreated her with great hu- 
mility to pardon the error into which 
his confusion had betrayed him, of im- 
puting any thing like litileness to so 
high, so elegant, so distinguished a 
character ; and concluded by saying, 
“ Madam, I never beheld such fine large 
eyes, such fine large lips, such fine large 
hands, or so fine and large a person 
altogether, in the whole course of my 
life.” 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S CREED. 

The Supreme Being governs all 
things, not as soul of the world, but as 
Lord of the Universe ; and upon ac- 
count of his dominion he is styled the 
Lord God, Supreme over all. The 
Supreme God is an eterual,infinite, ab- 
solutely perfect Being; but a being 
how perfect soever, without dominion is 
not Lord God. The term God, very 
frequently signifies Lord; but every 
Lord isnot God. The dominion of a 
Spiritual Being constitutes him God ; 
true dominion, true God ; supreme do- 
minion, supreme God ; imaginary do- 
minion, imaginary God. He is not 
eternity and infinity, but eternal and 
infinite, He is not duration and space, 
but his duration of existence is present, 
and by existing always aud every where 
he constitutes duration and space--- 
Eternity and Infinity. Since every 
part of space and every indivisible mo- 
ment of duration is every where ; cer- 
tainly the Maker and Lord of all things 
Cannot be said.to be in no time and ao 
place, He is omnipresent, not by his 
Power only, but im his very substance ; 
for power cangot exist without sub- 
Stance. God is not at all affected by 
the motions of bodies, neither do they 
find any resistance from the omnipre- 
fence of God. He necessarily exists, 
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and by the same necessity he exists al- 
ways and every where. Whence also 
it follows, that be is all similar, ali Kye, 
all Ear, all Brain, all Arm, all Sensa- 
tion, all Understanding, all Active 
Power ; but this not in a human, or 
corporeal, but in @ manner wholly un- 
known to us, therefore not to be wor- 
shipped under a corporeal representa- 
tion. 
KEPLER'S EXTRAVAGANCE. 
Kepler, who ultimately discovered 


‘many important truths, was, through 


life, the dupe of vagaries founded on 
the superstitions of the age. Io oneof 
his early works he imagined the planets 


to be huge animals who swam round. .. 


the sun, by means of certain fins acting 
upon the etherial fluid, as those of fishes 
do in the water, and agreeably to this 
potion, he imagined the comets to be 
monstrous and uncommon animals gen- 
erated in the celestial spaces ; and he 
explained how this excited this animal 
faculty. 
SWIFTNESS OF MEN. 

Men who are exercised ia runni 
out-strip horses ; or at least hold their 
speed for a longer continuance, Ina 
jouruey too, a man will walk down a 
horse ; and after they have both con- 
tinued to proceed for several days, the 
horse will be quite tired, and the man 
as fresh as in the beginning. The 
king’s messeagers of Ispahan, who are 
runners by profession, go 108 miles in 
14 hours. Hottentots outstrip lions ia 
the chase, and savages who hunt the 
elk, tire down and take it; and are said 
to have performed a journey of three 
thousand six hundred miles in les than 
six weeks. 

JOHN SCOTT, Esq. 


This gentleman fell a victim to the ab- 
surd and ¢rimina) practice of duelling dur 
ing the past month; and this circumstance 
combined with his talents asa public writer, 
has directed much attention towards him. 

He wasa native of Aberdeen, where he 
was born in the year 1780. He received a 
liberal education, and coming to England in 
quest of productive employmeut, was ¢ - 
ed by Mr. Drakard, of Stamford, co conduct 
his well known paper called ** The News,” 
Here he distinguished himself so much 
the energy of his compositions, that an edi- 
tion of “ The News” was republished in 
London. For one of bis articles, which 
treated contemptuously of the military ser- 
vice, Mr. Drakard was prosecuted and im- 
prisoned; but the cloquence of the compesi~ 
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tion drew towards the writer much public 
admiration. , 

In consequence he soon after was engag- 
ed as editor of the Statesman; and at the 
same time he commenced the Champion Sun- 
day paper, which soen acquired in the hands 
of Mr. Thelwall, that character for superi- 
or writing, which it has maintained to the 
present time. 

Having sold the Champion, and married 
the daugitter of Mr. CotnacGat, an eminent 
printselier in Cockspur-street, he travelled 
toto France and Italy, and the results have 
been communicated to the world in volumes, 
which display the fine taste and powers of 
the author. Among these was his ‘* Visit to 
Paris,” and ** Paris Re-visited.” 

At Parishe lost a beautiful child at the 
most interesting age, and the effusions of his 
muse on that occasion, did honour to his 
heart and his paternal affections. 

Returning to England he commerced 

about fifteen mouths ago, the Londen Maga- 
zine, and if we may be allowed to give 
judgment, it was the most worthy of all the 
attempts to establish a new magazine which 
has been made in our time. It combined 
good taste with information ; and the Belles 
Lettres with useful knowledge. Its princi- 
_ples too were iess illiberal than those ef oth- 
er novel projects in this line of publication ; 
and if the English public are likely to sup- 
port more than two miscellanies, it appeared 
that Mr. Scott had achance of ultimately 
succeeding. 

But some erroneous notions relative to the 
efficacy of pistot-bullets in deciding ques- 
tions of moral character, led him to appeal 
to them in a silly quarrel with sume persons 
utterly beneath the notice of a man of the 
world. He was in consequence, murdered 
in the prime of life, and the coroner’s jury 
having decided on the crime, the parties will 
be called upon to answer to the justly offen- 
ded laws at the next Old Bailey sessions. It 
appears to us, however, that nothing but a 
special law will correct the erroneous rea- 
soning which misleads young men and fools 
on this subject. They forget that duelling 
decides no question but in regard to personal 
courage, a quality of which the greatest 
scoundrel in the community may possess a 
larger share than the most virtuous person, 
hoot the practice is relevant to no other ques- 
tion, Thus among would-be military heroes, 
courage is the only required quality, and 
therefore it may be necessary in these per- 
sons to prove that they possess it by exposing 
their persons to any one who calls them co- 
wards ; but itis to the last degree criminal 
in a citizen to appeal to deadiy weapons to 

rove that he possesses any social virtue ; 

or the act itself may generally be taken as 
ademonstrative proof of the contrary, and 
‘being irrelevant to the point, affords prima 
facie evidence that revenge is the sole object 
of the parties. 

Mr. Scott hasleft an amiable and afflicted 
widow and children, and was interred in the 
presence of mourning multitudes at St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields. 

NEW WORKS. 

Journal of a Voyage of Discovery to the 
Arctic Regions, in his Majesty’s ships Hecla 
and Griper ; by Alex.Fisher, Surgeon R.N. 

Bleddyn, a Welsh national tale: by W.S. 
Wickenden. 
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Lorp Byron has favoured the literary 
world with an excellent refection, in the 
form of a letter to his publisher, on the Rey. 
W. L. Bowles’s Strictures on the life and 
writings of Pope. We know no modern 
pamphlet of a critical nature, at once so rich 
1D wit and so correct in judgment as the 
present. It effectually redeems the charac- 
ter of Pope, both as a poet and a man, from 
the false criticism and illiberal biography of 
Mr. Bowles; it inflicts a most severe, (we 
Lope asalutary) castigation on the critic and 
biographer ; it holds up to resistless ridicule 
a well known canting class of soi-disant po- 
ets and canting slip-slop critics ; and it also 
contains some exquisite remarks on the true 
principles of the art of poetry, in opposition 
to the absurd notions of Mr. Bowles, Mr, 
Southey and others, on what they are pleas- 
ed to call the invariable principles of poetry, 
The whole of this task is executed in sucha 
Style of fascinating ease, that though it re- 
quired, and has exercised, the combined tal- 
ents of a poet and critic of the first order, it 
has the air of a trifle, composed by a man of 
the world, in ‘* his night-gown and slippers.” 

Another novel in the Scottish style, lays 
claim te attention, under the title of a Le- 
gend of Argyle; or,’Tis a Hundred Years 
since. The acknowledged imitation of the 
Jatter part of the title might have been omit- 
ted, as the book possesses considerable orig- 
inal merit. The story is founded on the re- 
hellion of 1715, in favour ef the house of 
Stuart, and the Duke of Argyle, whom Pope 
has so highiy complimented, is the hero, 

Speedily will be published, Views of 
America io a series of letters from that coun- 
try toa friend in England, during 1818, 19 
and 20, by an Englishwoman. 

A novel is in the press, entitled Feminine 
Worth, by Jos: an Indian Idol who views 
uropean morals and politics with calmness, 
impartiality and truth. His work relates the 
private story of a family, and the details 
are, with very few exceptions, occurrences 
in real life, in the order in which they have 
taken place. 

A new series of Curiosities of Literature, 
in 3 vols, 8vo, are in preparation; by J. 
DY Israeli, esq. 

Lord Byron, not content with being the 
best English poet of his day, is desirous of 

roving himself the best swimmer, by pub- 
ishing an account of his having swam across 
the Hellespont in beth directions, in 70 and 
65 minutes ; and having on avother occasion 
won a bet by swimming four hours and 20 
minutes without rest. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, An- 
cient Babylonia, &c. 1817-1820; by Sir R. 
Ker Porter, 4to. with numerous engravings. 

Illustrations of the Great Operations of 
Surgery, Trepan, Hernia, Amputation, Aneu- 
rism and Lythomety ; by Charles Bell, F.R. 
S. &c. With coloured plates. £5. 

De Renzey; or, the Man of Sorrow; by 
R. N. Kelly, esq. 3 vols. 

A CANE. 

Ata meeting of the Madras Literary S0- 
ciety, Ist September, Lieut.-colonel Blacker 
presented a ground rattan from the Ram 
Ghat in the western range, north of the pa- 
rallel of Goa, stated to be two hundred a 
twenty-five feet in length ; which is twenty- 
turee feet higher than the monument 
London. 





